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THE SOCIAL POSITION OF THE 
RULING CASTE IN ANCIENT INDIA 


PREFACE 


This essay, in its original form, was read before the 
Oriental Society in May, 1886. Further contributions to 
the subject, made as reported in the subsequent Proceedings 
of the Society, have now been incerporated into the work, 
and the point of view of the whole somewhat extended. 

My first intention was to record the data furnished 
by the Mahabharata in regard to the Warrior-caste. 1 have 
since been led to add matter illustrative of my topic from 
works more or less parallel to the Epic, and this paper 
now offers di «Мурдп an inquiry into the conditions of 
civilization in the Middle Ages of India from the point 
of view of the ruling power. Into wider questions of 
pan-Aryan interest, I have, through lack of space, refrained 
from entering: for example, into that of land-ownership 
and village communities, where a new and thorough investi- 
tion of India’s position is needed. 

T believe no especially Epic study of Hindu civilization 
has yet been attempted, My authorities are, therefore, 
chiefly the native texts." 

















1 A study of the Vedic period is presented by Zimmer's Altindi «ches 
Leben. Weber's Collectanea (Indische Studien, Vol. X), Lassen's. 
ındische Alterihumskunde, and Müller's India touch on some of the 
points here discussed. Of Wilson's Art of Wor and RAiendralála Mitra's 
| Indo-Aryans, Y shall speak more particularly below. On Epic antiquities, 
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The following abbreviations require explanation. Un- 
prefixed numerical references imply that the quotation is 
from the Mahabharata, Bombay edition 

Ri Ramayana, ед. Соггёзіо ; M.-Manu's lawibook 
(Manavadharmaiéstra) ; G.«Gautama's law-book (Dharma~ 
füstra), ed. Stenzler; Vas.—Vasistha’s law-book (id), ей, 
Führer; g.-Apastamba's law-book (Dharmasiitra), ed, 
Bühler; B.=translation of Baudhayana by Bühler, Р.Р. 
and 4g. P. denote respectively the Ийри and Agni Puranas, 
‘The names of other Puranas and the authors of the House. 
laws (Grhyasütra) are, when quoted, given in full. 




















Muir has some scattered remarks and а few special studies in hin 
phere Tarts. To these general acknowledgement Is due. The term 
1 
this Epic i 





4D. The part of this Epic embraced by the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Books I call pscudo-Epic. In regard of the origin of «he Mahabharata, 
1 have briefly discussed Holtzmann's general argument (Epos) in my In. 
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INTRODUCTION 
ORIGIN AND HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE EPIC 
1 


In order to a. better understanding of the material from 
which are drawn the chief quotations preferred in this 
essay, a word will be necessary in regard to the present 
and past condition of the Hindu Epic. The poem is of 
obscure origin. History fails us, and who can trust Hindu 
tradition? More than this: the work when analyzed 
appears to be inwardly inconsistent. In the same heroes we 
discover different characters. Opposite tendencies seem at 
work, ‘The highest god is at the same time a tricky mortal. 
The chief knights are depicted now as good and now 
sinful men. The original theme is, as it were, diverted from 
its course." 














3 An abstract will indicate this. Of two possible heirs to the 
throne of Hastinapura, Рагији, the younger, having succeeded to thc 
sovereignty on account of the blindness of his elder brother, Dhstarigtra, 
finally grew weary of ruling, and, retiring into the woods where he 
died, left his kingdom to the blind Dhrtarástra. The latter, regarding 
Yudhisthira, Pápdu's eldest son, as rightful heir, caused him at first 
to be proclaimed crown prince, but subsequently, persuaded by 
Duryodhana and others of his sons, reconsidered the matter, yielded to 
sim, permitted Yudhisthira with his four brothers (called the Pàndus, 


But the Pápdus, at first expelled and ia mortal danger, after proceeding 
to Райса and forming an alliance with that king by a polyanérous 


influence, made terms with their relatives, and took half the 
In a corner of this, they founded and occupied a new town, Indra- 
prastha : and here, after years of conquests, they held a celebration that 
Кады (чу 0 Duryodhana who лоса challenged Уши fo 

game of dice. In its course, the latter played away his 
newly меша greatness and then gambled again with the understanding 
that the loser should this time become a hermit, He lost, went into 
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From outside sources, we know only that the poem is 
mentioned in the Sütra of Afvalayana, and seems to be 
intended in a description of a Hindu epic, given by Dio 
Chrysostomos, in a fragment that may have come from 
Megasthenes. — In the event of the description being original 
with the first, 100 A.D. may be set as the date of this 
information; with the second, 400 B.C.* What other 
accounts we have are not less doubtful in date. Thus, the 


poem is known to the Mahabhasya; but the earliest date 


of this work is 140 B.C.* while = evidence is negative, 
mentioning charaeters but not the poem by name. Of the 
war, only the Epic gives an account, and the date of the 
conflict is matter of inference. Thus, Schroeder reckons 
that it antedates the Тајигеда, because the Kuru-Paficála 
alliance therein recorded must have been the result of the 
war ; but this is absolutely uncertain. Analysis led Lassen 
to suppose that the original poem was an account of a war 
between the Kurus and Р; „ not between the Kurus 
and Pandus. There is no very weighty reason for the view 
thus expressed. | The poem itself asserts that its theme is the 




















4 The different views on this subject have lately been set forth 
руна ан Ба анатом лана Kultur. p. 464. pod 
а the mention in Avalüyana am interpolation. C. Lassen, 

Mir, Vol. Т, рр. 589-92. fe 3 
5 Weber, Lir. pp. 201, 241. 
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Kuru-Pindu war. Objections offered to believing this are 
based on the fact that the Kurus are an old family, known 
more ancient literature, while the Pandus are not. The 
working-over of the poem is also thought to be attested 
by the fact that its introductory part states it to have had 
different beginnings and lengths—8800 couplets, 24,000, and 
100,000 ; but as, aside from other proofs of recent time, it is 
evident that the last length could not have been noted 
till the work had been completed, this whole statement can 
only be regarded as one of comparatively late origin, 
belonging to the final development of the Epic—a time when 
the writers knew little in regard to the working-over of their 
inherited verses. — At present the text is overburdened with 
extraneous matter, tales, laws, moral codes, theologie 
metaphysics, quite stifling the original body of living poet 
From another point of view, efforts have been made 
to prove not only a change, but a complete inversion (in our 
Present story) of the original theme. This criticism bases 
itself on the want of unity in the characters. Starting with 
the two-fold nature of Krsna-Visnu as man and код,“ and 
with the glossed-over sins of the Pándus, the critic argues 
that the first poem was written for the glory of the Kurus, 
and subsequently tampered with to magnify the Pandus j 
and that in this later form we have our present Epic, 
dating from before the fourth century B.C.; since the 
worship of Visnu was in Megasthenes’ time triumphant over 
that of Brahman, and it is with the cult of the former 
god that the Pindus are bound up. The first poem would 
thus be completely changed, or, as Schroeder in describing 
the theory says," ‘set upon its head’. Schroeder's exposition 
of the theory, being the latest outcome of this criticism 
(we are indebted to Adolph Holtzmann for its tone), will 























6 On Krsna as shepherd, see Lassen, Ind. Alt, Vol. 1, p. 770. 
7 bit, и. Kult, p. 479. 
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serve as at once the clearest and most recent explanation 
of how the Epic may thus have been inverted. “The 
original poet (he says in substance) lived at a time when 
Brahman was the highest god (700 to 500 or 400 B.C.) ; 
and this singer was a child of the Kuru-land. He heard 
reports of the celebrated Kuru race that once reigned in 
his land, but had been destroyed by the dishonorable 
fighting of a strange race of invaders. This tragical over- 
throw he depicted in such a way as to make his native 
heroes models of knightly virtue, while he painted the victors 
(Pándus, Paficalas, Matsyas), with Krsga, hero of the 
Yadavas, at their head, as ignoble and shamefully victorious. 
This is the old Bharata song mentioned in Абуајлуапа. 
After a time, Krsna became a god, and his priests, supported 
by the Pandus, sought to make Krsna (Visnu) worthy to 
be set against the Buddha. Their exertions were successful. 
Visnu in the fourth century became the great god, and 
his grateful priests rewarded their helpers, the Pandus, 
by taking the Bharata poem in hand and making a complete 
change in the story, so as to relieve them of the reproaches 
of the old poet. Finally they worked it into such shape 
that it praised the Pandus and blamed their opponents. 
About this time, they inserted all the episodes that glorify 
Visnu as the highest god. The Pàándus then pretended 
that they had originally belonged to the Kuru stock, and 
the cousinship portrayed in the poem was invented, whereas 
they were really an alien, probably а southern, race." 
How differently the same set of facts may be converted 
into theories is scen by comparing the view of Ludwig. 














9 To which Schroeder does not allude. It is found in the Abhundl. 
4. Konigl bohm. Gesell. d. Wiss, VI Folge, 12 Band. : 
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This scholar holds that the original story was an account 
of a war between the Bharatas and Кигиз, while the 
Pandus аге a sun-and-earth myth. Kysna, the dark (earth), 
is an attractive solution of the polyandrous marriage, The 
Pandus are the seasons, each in turn possessing the earth, 
But the same name in Krsga as the sun is somewhat 
objectionable. Ludwig's paper is ingenious, but to me 
unconvincing. 

The only basis that we have for inverting the theme 
of the present poem is in what Schroeder, who warmly 
supports the inversion-thcory, calls'® ‘the justification of 
the hateful role evidently played by the Paydus in the 
old form of the Epic, and the reproaches heaped upon 
the Kurus, the royal heroes of the old poem’. Theories 
once started increase, as it were of their own accord, in 
force of statement. With each new adovocate a surer colour 
is given, whence the hypothesis gathers new strength, while 
the facts remain as at first. The quotation above given 
contains the last embodiment of a theory (now nearly forty 
years old ) necessitating an entire inversion of the Epic 
могу, What reason have we for believing in this "justifica- 
tion of the hateful róle evidently played by the Разиз" 7 
Do the Pándus [ relatively ] play such a role]? Does the 
‘justification’ of the acts of the Pandus require us to believe 
that they were first depicted as the ancestral foes of the 
original writer or writers? On the assumption that these 
points cannot be denied hangs the whole inversion-theory. 
From the religious point of view, we have no unanimity of 
criticism ; Schroeder considers Krsna as unitary, deificd 
by the Pandus, insulted by the Kurus; Holtzmann, with 
less probability, assumes two distinct Krsnas. The change 
in the human characters is the mainstay of the modern 














interpretation. 


10 Lir и, Kult, p. 479; Holtzmann (Sr), Sagen; Ur), Epos. 
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To my mind, the assumptions, оп which this theory is 
based, are more negatively wrong than positively untrue. 
It is true that reproaches are heaped upon the Kurus. 
But reproaches are also heaped upon the Pandus. It. i: 
true that the Pandus appear to have played a hateful róle ; 
but so do the Кыгыз. It is true that the Pandus аге 
justified ; but is there no other reason for this than that 
assumed by the theory ? 

Unless we are willing to reject upon a theory and then 
theorize upon the rejection, we must admit that the same 
book and page that cont the reproaches heaped upon 
the Kurus contain similar reproaches against the Pandus. 
Now, passing for a moment the question of the relative 
sinfulness in the roles of each party as given by the earliest 
poem, let us ask : why should it naturally follow that the 
Pàándus alone were justified by the poet? We find many 
cases where the Pándus do wrong, are reproached, and 
are then excused. The inversion-theory says that they 
sinned in the old poem, and that the poem was rewritten 
to make them appear good. Suppose we imagine the 
possibilty of the poem being simply what it pretends to be 
—an account of the indus’ conquest of the Kurus. 
Imagine this poem added to from time to time, as we 
know it must have been, by the hands of priests bound to 
glorify, for religious or other reasons, the conquerors in 
the war. Is it not likely that they would have excused 
wrongs committed by their own party, which a more 
native moral sense had long before depicted without 
shame? It is likely, on the other hand, that in excusing 
their own side they would have taken the trouble to 
excuse the other, or to exalt their opponents’ virtue ? 
It seems to me that up to this point (given an old poem 
containing records of barbarous deeds done by both 
parties), it is not necessary to assume an inversion of theme 
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merely because the conquering side is exalted and excused 
by the conqueror's bards. The inversion-theory , however, 
assumes that such one-sided extolment obliges us to believe 
in an original poet who painted the victors black, and 
in a new poet who re-painted them white. It is perhaps 
scarcely well to criticize Schroeder's poetical fancy of the 
sorrowing child of the Kuru-la: but it is a fair question 
\о ask, considering the conditions under which Epie poetry 
was produced in India: what object would a poet have 
in writing a poem for public recitation or private circula: 
with the intent of vilifying those that now ruled his land 7 

But we have, admitting for tbe moment tbat our Р; 
as victors might naturally be glorified by Pandu pri 
a further question to ask: why in the process of glorifying 
the Pándus was it necessary for later bards to justify their 
works as represented in the earlier poem ? 

То answer this question (if we may assert for the time 
being that the inversion-theory is not yet established), let 
the great developing factors of our Epic 
were. What induced the insertion of this huge bulk of 
plainly late matter? In part, these additions consist of 
religious novelties; in part, they are of moral-didactic 
origin. Has not this last influence been under-estimated in 
treating of the *working-over' of the poem? Let us reflect 
upon the fact, evident to anyone that has traced the lines 
of growth in Hindu civilization, that, as religion descended, 
morality ascended; that the later religious feeling was 
less pure than the earlier, but the later morality was higher 
and stricter than that of a former age; or that, at least, 
the didactic morality as last inculcated was superior to 
that recognized at first. Consider how penetrated the 
Epic is by this later morality; how ethical need imposes 
long sermons on us (not religious) at every turn; how it 
has added chapter after chapter at variance with carlier 
feeling and custom : how it everywhere teaches abhorrence 
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of wrong acts, from a point of view often of sternest right ; 
how it condemns the barbarities of an сату uncivilized 
community; how it imposes its new law on the daily acts 
of life; how it has composed a formal ‘code of fighting’ 
that inculcates law more humane than was possibly 
consistent with the practices of the older times commemo- 
rated by the first form of the poem—and then let us ask 
this question: is it not reasonable to suppose that those 
same priests who framed the fighting code and endeavoured 
to implant in their brutal warrior-kings a moral, not to 
say a chivalrous sentiment, might have been swayed by 
two opposing desires in handing down their national 
Epic? We know what happened to the text of Homer 
when his morality offended that of certain Alexandrians. 
Is it too much to suppose that the Hindu moral 
teachers (for they were truly that, while being as a body 
unscrupulous of rewards) felt this same necessity of 
expunging or excusing the sins of those heroes who had 
gradually become national models of royal and knightly 
honor? I conceive it possible that those priests, after 
spending much labour to expound what a king ought to 
be, should have made every effort to cause those heroes 
who had now become, from success and glory of war, 
pepular types of perfect knights to appear in a light 
consonant with the moral principles that priestly ethics 
would inculcate. But how was this possible? ‘The poem 
was there; it was the popular story; it tcemed with 
records, of acts harmonious with the older. morality, 
inconsistent with that of the developed moral sense, So 
might they not ?—they modified what they could not 
erase; they excused what they could not pardon; they 
called in аз а last resort the direct command of their deity 
te justify what to mortal apprehension was unjustifiable ; 
for, if Visnu commanded a hero to this, who could question 
the right or the wrong? The carly tale artlesly related 
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how Arjuna, the defender of the faith, shoots Karna 
when the latter is helpless, Did the old mor; |y revolt 
at this? I think not. But the new morality comes, that 
No noble (Aryan) knight will fight except on equal 

What then are the priests to do? They turn to 
God. It was Vispu who shouted to Arjuna, "Strike him 
now", and the great hero, questioning not the word of 
God, though with great reluctance, shoots his helpless foe. 
Here, says the priest, is the truth of this story. Certainly 
Arjuna killed Karna thus; but you may not cite it for 
a precedent against our ‘code of war’ since God inspired 
the act from occult reasons, and that takes the deed out 
of our sphere of judgement. 

Another method of eliminating the evil consequences 
of a bad moral precedent is shown in the priest's choosing 
the lesser of two evils. His two inclinations were to glorify 
the Pandus, and to uphold a sound morality. In some 
cases he sacrifices the first to the second. Thus, he permits 
the justified reproaches of the Kurus to remain against 
his own heroes. The reproaches are based on a common 
sense fairness, but always from the subjective point of 
view of the person interested and badly treated. Thus, 
the Kurus reproach the Pandu bitterly for interfering 
between two men who are fighting, and for killing his 
friend’s foe who is getting the better of his friend. Arjuna 
laughs at this ex parte view of the case: “Why,” says he, 
“what nonsense for you to blame me! I saw my friend 
worsted and struck the man who was worsting him. How 
are we to have a conflict if every man is to go off and 
fight by himself? That is no way to fight." Now, as it 
seems to me, the Kurus' position expresses an opinion not 
necessarily founded on any abstraction of right and wrong, 
though it may indicate an advance on Pandu morality. 
But the perplexed priest, unable to omit this striking and 
vivid scene, finds that the reproaches of the Kurus coincide 
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with his own abstract principles, and he lets them stand, 
strengthening them with a quotation from his own code 
for the sake of moral fighting, even if it offends адай 
his hero. For Arjuna has, from the later point of 
absolutely no valid excuse. 

We must remember, again, that if there is any truth 
at all in the legend of this war and the history of the 
combatants, then the long-established and noble house of the 
Kurus represented, in a modified form, a higher degree of 
civilization than these nouseaux riches, these vulgar and 
modern Рафи», who not till much later became an 
established house and men of mark in the civilized 
community into which they had intruded. Thus it may 
well have been that the Kurus had really a more developed 
conscience in the ceremony of right than had the Pandus, 
albeit that of both stood far below the plane represented by 
the priestly poets of subsequent days. The social develop- 
ment of the Kurus was higher, as they had a longer 
civilization to fall back upon ; and we shall perhaps be able 
to admit that the Кыгыз" wrath in the above scene was not 
wholly ex parte, but embodied one of their earlier rules 
than led afterward to the full code of the completed 
ethics. Yet we cannot assert for them or their acts any great 
moral superiority over the Pándus. Their pecular sins, 
however, do seem to smack of а more cultivated wickedness, 
‘The Рафи» sin in а very ungentlemanly way. The Kurus 
sin likewise, but after the manner of adroit and polite 
rascals. They do not break their smaller laws of proprelty. 
They do not play tricks openly and then exult in them. 
But they secretly seek to burn the Pápdus alive; they 

















they аге, in а word, cunning and sly, while the Pagdus 
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are brutal and fierce. But, in most cases, the crimes of each 
must have appeared, in their nakedness, equally shocking to 
the codified morality of a later era. 

So it seems to me that the ethical sense of а subsequent 
age might have worked upon the legends it received. Not 
the inversion of the story and of the characters was, perhaps, 
the aim of the later poets. They only, as I think, blurred 
the picture where it was too suggestive of evil in should-be 
types of holiness: But if we accept the inversion-theory, 
we shall believe that the Pándus and their partisans, the 
priests of Visnu, took a poem that was written to defame the 
Pandus and Visnu, and wrote it over again so as to represent 
these as perfect. Such is the opinion of scholars justly 
eminent in criticism of the Epic and in Sanskrit scholarship. 
As to what basis this theory rests upon, enough has been 
said, We owe all our constructive criticism as well as 
destructive in this line to Holtzmann ; and it is necessary to 
say that, in suggesting other possibilities than those 
advocated by hitn, one only re-builds the material that he 
has furnished. But supposing it were possible that our 
present Epic is the legitimate continuation of an original 
theme, and not a total inversion of it, let us look at the 
conditions under which it might have arisen. Jt would not 
be necessary to reject the supposition of a Раџји-Раћсаја 
alliance against the Kurus ; but there would be no reason for 
supposing the war essentially Раћсајав, with the Pandus 
added as adventitious adherents of that older royal family. 
"The attempt to reconcile king Dhrtarastra of the Tajurveda 
literature with the date of the late upstart Kurus may be 
abandoned, as common sense demands: and more than 
common sense. To that Brahmanic period king Dhrtaraytra 
iw real; the Pándus as a people are unknown. But to the 
_Бркс period the Pandus are real, and the hypothecated 
of the Kurus із a mere shadow. The real king of the Kurus 
(ће receives the title of rájan in the poem. as it stands to-day) 
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is Duryodhana. It is in the secondary fable that Dhrtarástra 
is prominent. In the real action of the piece, the latter is 
as good as silent, but becomes, first and last, conspicuou: 

а lay-figure on which to exhibit teachings of various sort 
To the writers of the Epic, the Pandus seem to have been 
genuine founders of a dynasty. What had they accom- 
plished ? They, a new race, not known by ancestors noble 
enough to be reflected in older literature, became formidable 
through allying themselves with the Paficálas. They attacked 
and overthrew the venerable Kuru empire, and seated 
themselves upon the throne of these vanquished Kurus, 
And which Kurus? Those of the Vedic age? — Is it likely 
that such an event could have taken place unnoticed in 
the light of the Dhrtarastra of the Yajus? We must remem- 
ber that Janamejaya is also of Brahmanic antiquity, but 
that the Pándus are unknown. The solution of the difficulty 
seems to me to lie in a very likely assumption. 

It is this: that the Pápdus fought and conquered the 
Kurus, not the old Kurus in their height of renown, but 
the weak descendants of that race, who came long after 
the Dbrtarástra of the Brahmanic period. And now what 
may we imagine to have followed? The priests of the 
Paydus—who, as I think, wrote the poem originally on 
essentially the same lines as portrayed today, barring the 
inferior moral tone of the first version—in order to exalt the 
glory of the new house, made out the combat of their 
national heroes to have been not with the weaker man who 
really fell, but with the race in its early pride, supported and 
headed by the glory of the Dhstarastra of old, whose name 
Perhaps, without his power, was really borne by this, his 
inferior descendant. It isnot at all necessary to insist 
poetically on the double name. Hindu historical feeling is 
quite capable of simply introducing the ancient king into the 
new era—or, we may perhaps better say, of running the 
modern contest with all its appurtenances back into a 
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remoter Vedic age. In this same spirit, they also pretended 
that the ancient Janamejaya was the son of the modern 
hero : that is to say, they put back the hero into an antiquity 
obscure enough to father him upon Janamejaya. The older, 
the more venerable ; the more venerable, the more glorious 
the contest. So, too, the eldest of the Pandus, Yudhisthira, 
once called Dharma, draws about him the mantle of wisdom 
associated with that name from the early period ; and 
while in the first stratum of the poem he is nothing but a 
headstrong, wilful and cruel head of a family-clan, in the 
pseudo-Epic he is the incarnation of law and morality. 

As to the three periods of development in the poem, 
although I see no reason for believing any arithmetical 
statement made by a Hindu in regard to verses contained in 
ап unguarded poem, we may accept the conclusion that 
there has been in general a gradual enlargement, since we 
can plainly trace the rough outlines of growth.** 

We may even go farther, and admit a general three- 
fold evolution (not inversion), judging by the appearance 
of the poem as it stands to day. For, examining the work, 
we find that upon the original story, the Bharata, have 
been grafted many ‘secondary tales’ (updbyüma); and 
upon these, and apart from these, have been inserted whole 
poems of romantic, ethical and theological character, 
having nothing to do with the course of the Epic itself, 


























1! In L 1, 75 fi, the Slokas are 8800; in the first version, the 
‘Thirteenth and the last two Books of our present edition are not men: 
tioned. In ibid, 101 (Б) fL, we read : iar fata-sahairarh ги lokiniri 
Glokündm ) punyakarmemm|  wpükhyünalh saha — Меуат=адуат 
dihüratam- urtamam || caturvirniati-sahasrim сайте  Bhárata-sarihtàr | 
ирааћубпа = ута гдай == Влапмат procyate budhaih (the first verse 
Е RUM SUD о педала ба бы 
present length of the Epic. as established among men. is verses, 
as opposed to the Bharata of 24000 verses, mythical ones, and the 
compilation in its shortest (дит of 150 verses just mentioned. 
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We must, however, remember that our Epic has been 
enlarged in two ways: first, by a natural expansion of 
matter already extant; secondly, by unnatural addition 
of new material. The Twelfth Book may serve as a type 
of the latter : the Eighth, of the former. These dynamically 
added parts (the Twelfth Book, etc.) bear about the same 
relation to the original that cars do to a locomotive. We 
may say, if we will, that the original has ‘grown’ ; but 
in reality it only drags a load. 

Although not anxious at present to зе! up a scheme of 
distention and addition as the plan of growth of the Epic, 
l may indicate here what seems to me to have been the 
probable course of events 

If we begin discarding what appears of most recent 
origin, we shall certainly strike out first what I have called 
it the Books that follow ; for, 
though pretending to carry on the tale, the Fourteenth Book, 
depending on the Thirteenth and existing for the sake of the 
Anugit2, must fall into the same category with its immediate 
predecessors ; and the Fifteenth, with its system of niti leading 
into the later tales of the herocs after the war is over, 
takes us to that stage where the Haricahéa is but a natural 
sequenc&of the un-Epic nonsense preceding. The last two 
Books we further sec omitted in one of the Epics own 
catalogues ; and, upon the grounds of the complete catalogue 
in the First Book and the opening chapters {caring on their 
face every mark of posteriority to the account of the main 
могу, we shall be inclined to put the greater part of 
the First book into the same list as that of the Last. This 
would leave us at the second мане; and beyond this we 
cannot reject by Books, but by sections; for Visnüism 


























12 The significance of a certain appearance ef greater antiquit 
the preudo-Epic will be discussed below. ме ©, 
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stands side by side with Sivaism and the older Brabmaism, 
and the chapters of didactic dreariness are interwoven with 
the thread of the story. These preaching chapters, with 
the theological chapters, seem to me to belong to the 
same period of addition the mass of unnessary stories 
here and there interpolated, although some of the latter 
bear the stamp of being older cach as а whole than the time 
when they were inserted into the Epi: 

The Bharata tale alone would remain after this second 
lightening of foreign elements, but by no means the original 
tale ; for we must bear in mind that the second principle 
of increase, the natural évolution of old scenes, was at 
work contemporaneously with the dynamic principle of 
insertion. "Thus, after discarding the foreign elements in 
any one of the battle-books, we have in our strictly Bharata 
residuum not simply the Bharata tale of old, but that 
tale expanded by repetition,«coloured by new descriptions, 
etc, all at one with the story, but increasing its extent. 
А certain amount of elimination can doubtless be done here 
by striking out repeated scenes; but it will be at best 
an unconvincing critique. In some cases, as in the Fourth 
Book, we have a perhaps original episode of the Pándus 
seeking alliance at Upaplavya, first expanded and then 
added to by absurd and unnatural scenes betraying of 
themselves their lateness ; yet we should do wrong to reject 
the Book altogether on this account. Comparing again 
with the Ramayana, we see that the most conspicuous 
difference between the poems is this: that while the Epic 
is not wanting in scenes romantic enough to lie parallel 
to the general tone of the Ramayaya, the latter is totally 
wanting in those scenes and touches, familiar to the Epic, 
that reveal a period older than cither poem taken as a 
whole. But, again, the general character and style of our 
Epic approach nearest to that of the other poem in the 
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battle scenes; so that, were the characters exchanged, we 
could scarcely say from the general description whether we 
were reading of the war of Arjuna or of that of Rama, The 
Mahabharata, then, in such portions clearly stands on a par 
with the Ramayana : although on the one side, there are Epic 
points untouched in antiquity by Valmiki’s poem, and, on 
the other, there are smaller points of dress and implements 
in the latter that seem to indicate posteriority to the Epic. 
То sum up the view that seems to me most free от + 
objections and least radically destructive of such tradition 
аз does not on its face demand total unacceptance—I am 
ied to think that our Epic originally described what it, 
general, now pretends to describe—a war between the — % 
Кигиз and the Pandus united with the Райса This war 
occurred later than the Brahmanic literary period, but before 
the general acceptance of Visnuism. Songs and ballads Kept 
alive and popularized the history of the triumph of the 
ndus over the Kurus, who were naturally described as 
sinful. When the conquerors had died and the war already 
fading into history, the priests composed a metrical account 
of the events, incorporating the old current songs and ballads, 
With the steady rise of Vigguism, and later of у 
these theologies i 
priests in the poem, crowding out for the most part the Ж 
song-kept Brahmaism of the older period. With the 
development of morality, the priests sought to explain away 
the evil deeds of their heroes; for they could not with 
опе breath exhort to virtue, and with the next extol those 
that disregarded their rules of virtue. But the evil deeds 
of their heroes’ foes they allowed to remain, since these теп? 
were sinners anyway, and served as types of such. — Further- 
more, they ranked the exploits of their heroes higher by 
uniting them, now that time enough had elapsed to confuse 
the past, with the great heroes of antiquity, perhaps 
helped in their pretence by a fortuitous likeness of names, 
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¢ The gathas, or songs of war-like deeds of kings, became 


absorbed into the itthasa, or legendary tale, now used in its 
new sense of a story told фет зе and not as part of a rel 
rite. With this change, all completeness of the individual 
scenes vanished, Тһе necessary links of connection became 
lengthened into new. chains of stories. The moralizing 
tendency, in this weakening of the poem, now began to 
involve the whole tale. The work became thus, on the 
one hand, a great collection of ‘various stories’ grouped 
about the main story of ‘the goodness of the Pandus and 
badness of the Kurus’, and, on the other, a compendium, if 
the word be allowed, of all moral teachings, while a 
new religion acted on the tale and,moral alike, and rendered 
it finally the holiest of books, ‘a new Veda, more weighty 
than all the Vedas 














o obtain a respectable genealogy for the Pandus. These 
logical lists such as L 75 ff, have the appearance of age, but 
probably often forged. It was customary to recite them on 
Occasions. For an attempt to discover the Vedic beginnings of 
Epic legends, see Bradke, ZDMG, Vol. XXXVI, p. 474; Olden- 
ibid, Vol. XXXVII, р. 54; Vol. XXXIX, pp. $2 f, 79. For two 
scenes in the Epic compared with the ShdAndmah, see Darmesteter, 

X. Амаг, Vol. УШ, pp. 38 fL, 52. For reference to Weber's 
оп the musical elements of the Epic, see Journ. Am. Or. Soc. 
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In a land without history, legend becomes dangerously 
ennobled. We are driven to tales, senseless or sober, 
for the information that should properly come from 
record and statute. It is not to be denied that herein 
lies the possibility of perverting what results we have 
obtained, and of forcing a pictorial truth to serve as a 
historical statement. Nevertheless, although we must repu- 
diate as unsound any chronogical deductions drawn from 
Hindu story (for I do not believe that we can credit any 
of the professedly trustworthy genealogies given in the 
Epic), although we must confess that we neither know 
nor can know whether the tales of kings related in the 
Epic are to be relied upon at all, or in what degree they 
may be worthy of confidence ; yet the main thread of the 
story and the network of legends with which it is entangled 
do certainly present opportunity for useful research 
from the sociological point of view; being in so far of 
historical worth it is possible through this means to 
obtain a view of social relations that by the indigenous 
writers have been conceived. as true, and may, therefore, 
rightly appear to us as probable. Again, although we 
labour in the Hindu Epic under the di: idvantage of finding 
united as if in themselves coherent social conditions that 
Plainly belong to many different dates, yet by circums- 
pection we can distinguish fairly well between old and new 
and secure two pictures of life that, if not absolutely, are 
yet relatively historical, and (comparing parallel literature) 
can illustrate what without over-confidence we may conceive 
to have been the conditions of social life in India at two 
periods : the first, that of the half-developed state of about 
two thousand five hundred years ago; the second, posterior 
to this by perhaps a thousand years, with portions newer. 
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¥ Still, bringing the final date to a period far later than our 
era.* 
То what extent we may make use, in our investiga 
tion, of the didactic sections contained in the Epic is a 
question open to several answers, These portions are of 
course of late origin. Yet in a land so conservative as 
India we must concede that the gist of such dogmatic 
discourses had probably been for a long time the result 
of assumed and common custom, especially when the 
formal law of the early period essentially corroborates 
it;for law, as the Hindu is fond of saying, is based on 
custom ; and custom, by the same authority, is unchange- 
able family or clan usage. Hence undisputed assertions 
specifying this or that as current custom may safely be 
supposed to have "been based on traditions far older than 
the formulas in which they are handed down. But we 
must, of course, be conservative against allowing a too 
great elasticity of time in this regard. Such concrete 
examples of political wisdom and bem mots of polity are 
worthless except as possible embodiments of older usage i 
for they include much that the Epic proper does not 
touch upon, and that could not have been contained in 
the earlier version. Political or social truths, therefore, 
involved in many of these sayings can be predicated 
positively only of the period following the composition 
of the original poem, and asserted as universal only when 
strengthened by legal evidence of greater antiquity or by 
support in Epic practice. For a true interpretation of 
the large collection of inferable and formally stated socio- 
logical data in the Epic, it is necessary to draw first a 
sketch of the old and then of the new world thereby 

















1 Lassen believes the Epic not much changed since the Buddha's 
4 time. Few сап now allow this Compare Ind. Alr, L p. 589. 
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presented. It stands to reason that, in general, much 
wil here be found doubtful and open to criticism ; and 
that, in particular, a cer'ain meagreness will characterize 
the first, а comparative richness and perhaps suspicious 
fullness of detail the second picture. 

But even the modern Epic, the full completed work— 
were we to deny to the student the chance of discrimi- 
nating accurately between the bodies of material neces- 
sary to the making up his two sketches—is not as a 
whole unimportant in the elucidation of the customs of 
In in the Middle Ages reaching back more than two 
thousand years; though it may be that further study will 
necessitate our giving a much later date than has been 
assumed to much of the pseudo-| Further, the im- 
possibility of effecting a complete discrimination of the 
old and new may make it seem to some a vain task to 
distinguish the factors by their age. It is true that our 
verdict as to which is early and which late must in 
а measure be based upon purely a priori assumptions, while 
t should, where this is possible, certainly be dependent upon 
an intimate acquaintance with the literature preceding and 
following the Epic ; for many of the threads of our poem are 
older than its present literary form, and have often been 
preserved as fragments caught їп а substance foreign to 
them, while what luence, on the other hand, of other sects 
or other races has made itself felt in the re-weaving of 
the tale needs careful analysis, being yet far from determined. 
But a review of what the Epic tells us may, it seems to 
me, be serviceable in supplying facts that in turn may help 
the critique of the Epic itself, after these have been 
with results drawn from other sources, 1 шч ач 
collected the Epic data as positive aids to research, but, 
a* historical material would use them at present only 
tentatively. да 2 












































THE STATUS OF WOMAN 
i 
Woman is to the Hindu a creature of secondary 
importance. As the goddesses among the gods, stand the 
heroines among the heroes of the Epic. But conventional 

' sayings, of which there is а vast number, and the facts 
that may be inferred, give us together a fair idea of the 
position of woman in the middle ages of India, and even 
enable us to see how that position has changed, or was in 

E the process of changing, during the growth of the Epic itself. 

Except in legal literature, there is little prior to the Epic 
that can furnish a satisfactory view of woman's life. What 
we know from Rgvedic literature may be summed up in a few 
words, The girls were allowed their freedom, like the boys. 
Very early marriages appear to be unknown. At a ripe age 
the girl was married, and became the one wife of one 
husband, whom she herself had chosen, giving up her 
parents’ home to enter absolutely into the family of her lord. 
With that husband as companion as well as lord, she shared 

. . ап equal footing in religious rights, and was not excluded 

К from participation in social enjoyment. She had а separate, 
but not an exclusive apartment. At her husband's death, 
she retired to live with her son or returned to the home 
of her parents. Only as queen was she obliged to suffer 

^ rivals, and then probably as a political necessity. From 
rather unsatisfactory evidence, we may conclude that female 
children were liable, however, to be exposed, and that near 
blood marriages were not interdicted. 

: ‘The early law-period is best considered in reference 
"to the Epic custom and law. Much was changed in woman's 
life ere the conditions under which the Epic presents her 

a Were reached. The woman of the Mahabharete in its 
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completed form is best described in short by negativing most 
ofthe description taken from the earliest Vedic age, The 
position held by her in the tme to which we must refer 
the beginnings of the Epic lies somewhat between these 
two. 

But in talking of women we are, so to speak, confounding, 
from the later point of view, three different beings. The 
inherent complexity of woman's nature is aggravated in 
India by the social accident of her relation to men; and 
we find here, for all social considerations, as great a 
difference between woman and woman caused by marriage 
as between man and man caused by caste. Т. ference 
is heightened by the fact that woman also (though, as I 
think, in a lesser degree than man) were separated by the 
caste-regulations. But inside the pale of one caste, we have 
always to distinguish sharply among girl, wife, and widow, 
‘The first had no value. The second was of exaggerated 
importance. Again, the ow was a being socially 
apart from both girl and wife. It is only under these 
rubrics that we can study the condition of woman at all. 
For woman in general is but chattel, and receives only the 
respect due from a sensible man to potentially valuable 
property. 

We have indeed a number of pretty sentiments in regard 
to woman, especially in regard to her purity, that seem 
to place her in another light; and when we read that 
‘a woman's mouth is always pure,’ or that ‘three things 
do по: become impure—women, gems, and water’ (XII. 
165.32; Manu, V. 130), we are tempted to believe that 
an ideal position of woman has been thus early reached. 
No greater mi к 
early Hindu 


























dry ceremonial statutes; most things render a man at 


certain times impure, st the sight of a дора tear, мер j 
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but, for the sake of convenience, the rule requiring him 
to rinse the mouth or bathe on thus becoming impure 

done away with in the cases cited; and the whole 
force of the pretty saying is destroyed when we cosider 
that the author is far from meaning women in general 
in this verse. He means only women of good caste. A 
woman of degraded caste was узе facto impure, and to 
taste of her mouth was to render one's self liable to the 
severest penance.* 

We may still consider woman, as far as possible, apart 
from her social conditions if we examine the descriptions 
given by the poet, which, though applied to one speci- 
men, are serviceable as portraying the mental and bodily 
ideal women—descriptions which do not vary much i 
law and in the Epic. It is thus that the beautiful Кум 
(Draupadi) is described by her husband, after he has gambled 
her away as a stake in the madness of his dice-playing : 
‘Not too short is she, and not too tall; black-eyed is she, 
fragrant; her eyes аге like the lotus, and her breath like 
autumn's wind ; welcome as autumn after the summer rain, 
and loved as autumn is beloved ; slender is her waist, broad 
are her hips; blue-black her hair, and well-arranged' (I. 
67,158). She is described again, and more fully; in another 
passage ; and adding this to a description of another woman 
in a later book, we get for the bodily ideal a result that 
tallies well with the technical enumeration of beauties 
furnished by still a fourth passage, and is corroborated by 





























1 ХШ. 12625 (=Manu, Ш. 155), Vrsai-par; by marriage, 
Yauna, ХИ. 165.37. Compare Jolly on the legal position of women 
in India, Sirz. d. К. Bayer. Akad, 1876, p. 423. 

a the name does not necessarily indicate her colour a» 
she may be merely the feminine to Krsna, the subject 
involving the original conception of the character, Fair women are 

Observer: see Ktesias, L 9; Ind. Ant, Vol. X, 
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the legal works that warn against certain faults in women's 
personal appearance." Blue-black hair seems to have been 
the favourite colour. Red hair must have been well known, 
since the sages regard it as objectionable to marry a girl 
‘with auburn hair’, which is a characteristic, it is said, of 
Western girls. Girls so afflicted dyed their hair in later 
times. The Epic women are dark, and their hair is blue- 
black, parted in the middle, and the part marked, perhaps, 
with a pigment.“ 

The eyes should be large and black ; the lips, red ; the 
teeth, white; the bosom and navel, deep ; the breasts and 
hips, high. Further particulars, not specially edifying or 
translatable, but not differing from the Epic ideal, are 
found in the Врћашатћиа, and in the Puran: 

Interesting is our next problem + what character did the 
Hindus assign to their women? Separate here tale and 
proverb. For no more tender and delicate types of women 
are to be found than Savitri and Sita (I hı 
opinion of the much-vaunted Damayant 
portrayed such characters is a vindication of the possibility 
of their historic existence. But, on the other hand, we 
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3 The second description of Draupadi is found in IV. 91. Cf. 
‘witht this TV. 37.1 ff, the technicalities in V. 116.1 ff, and many inci- 
dental references, as УШ. 73.84—prihu-dropt of Krşok : cf. also Mano, 
ш. 5 f. 
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have misogynistic sayings enough to show a popular disdain 
of woman. Only one circumstance is worthy of npte : viz. 
that those who most indulge in these remarks have [in 
India] least cause to make them. ‘A woman's nature 
always unsteadfast' —this truth is uttered by the scapegrace 
Nala who gambled away his kingdom, and ran away from 
the wife that remained steadfast to the end.* Part of the 
wisdom imparted to another king that gambled away his 
wife is: ‘Woman is the root of all evil, for women are 
always light-minded';* and the hardest blow is given to 
their virtue in the innuendo that even women of good 
family are envious of common prostitutes, wishing for the 
clothes and adornment that fall to the lot of the latter 
(X. 38.19). 

ТЕ i» perhaps, more philosophic reflection than miso- 
gynistic spite when the causal nexus of woe is traced back 
to woman: ‘Birth causes evil, woman causes birth, there- 
fore women are answerable for woe’ (XII. 913.7). Love 
is a woman's whole desire. ‘The mass of women hangs 
on love, a wily adviser suggests to a king, ‘and there- 
fore, O king, if thou hast deprived thy subjects of their 
sons by thy wars, make the girls marry, and they will 
quit their sorrow’ (XII. 3345) Woman's nature is to 
injure man: ‘a man should not marry a woman of, low 
caste, for the nature of woman is to injure man; be a 
man wise or foolish, women drag him down.* ‘When 
Father Manu went to heaven, he gave to men women—weak, 
easily seduced, loving and lying, jealous of love and honour, 
passionate and foolish—nevertheless, respect [married] 


6 Ш, 71.6—stri-svabhàvai = сајо loke ; literally, varium et mutabile. 


semper femina. 2 
7 ХШ. 381 ff; repeated in 38.12, with ‘no greater evil exists 
than woman’. In 38.17, we find Manu, IX. 14. 


8 XIH. 48-36 (f. (Manu, П. 213 ff). 
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women,* The unusual fondness for love characteristic of 
woman ig set forth in another verse : ‘women are blessed 
with love, and slaves with pity’ (XIV. 90.14). And women's 
untrustworthiness is recorded again: ‘let not the king 
take counsel with fools and women’ ( HI. 150.44; XII. 
83.56), a verse often repeated, with the warning : ‘never 
shall that be accomplished which is confided as a secret 
to the mind of а woman."? The istorical reason for 














woman's lack of secretiveness is given in the story of a. 


very pious saint, who cursed all women, because his 
mother revealed a secret: ‘therefore he cursed all women, 
saying, "they shall never keep a secret”; so he cursed 
them, because he was grieved’ (XII. 6,11). 

In what, then, consist the virtues of women in the 
Hindu ideal? ‘The strength of a king is power; the 
strength of a priest is holiness; but beauty, wealth, and 
youth are the strength of a woman—the greatest of all? 
(ХИ, 321.73) А sentiment found oftener is this, however, 
that ‘the strength of a woman is obedience."** 

Such passages as these might be multiplied ; but it 
suffices to have learned what the Hindu opinion was on 
this point. There is, to be sure, an antecedent impossi- 
bility of newness connected with the inquiry which robs 
it of freshness. Yet it is not without interest that we 
study the doctrine of India in regard to woman's nature ; 
for in mo point could the country for so long have 
remained original and free from foreign influence of thought. 
Except for slave girls, their women were their own; the 
opinions are based on narrow generalizations, and on that 





9 hid. 46.8 ff. The addition is necessary, as the context shows. In 
spite of all these faults, a wedded woman should be respected, because 
she is Man's gift to man. 

10 XL 27.30; not in C. Cf. V. 3842. . 

11 v. мл. 
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account, to those familiar with the same generalizations 
abroad, the more curious. To the Hindu, woman is in- 
ferior because she is weak, because she does not argue 
dispassionately or clearly, and because she is a creature 
of emotions, especially of love. For the Hindu Epic 
warrior is not ashamed to weep; only he scorns, or rather 
ignores, the sentimentality of love. From two points of 
view, love is a weakness. The soldier looks upon it as 
does the boy of to-day; the philosopher looks upon it 
as the origin of evil, and one with that desire which 
forms the first link in a chain of unhappy succurrent 
existences. Love as a passion the Hindu felt, appreciated, 
and deplored. As a sentiment, it does mot exist, till the 
later Romantic age begins, that age which gives us the 
tales of good women, and later the lyric poetry. Women, 
at first free and unguarded, become gradually mere inmates 
of the inner house ; they are watched and kept in ignorance. 
Outside of the generally pure lives of these guarded respect- 
able women lie the lives of those whose presence prepon- 
derates in camp and city life—the ‘women of the crowd’, 
mentioned only by groups, the dancing girls, the courte- 
zans, prostitutes, and other vulga who from the 
records of law and Epic abounded in the early as well as 
the later times,** 




















12 Besides the laws regarding adultery (sce below), allusions to 





with "unlawful women’ (ХИ. 9029-30 —svairinis, Alis). So 
‘doubtful women" ought to be avoided (XII. 35.30). ‘The verse on the 
‘non-independence’ of a king says that he is not svatantra, may not 
do as he will, in respect of games, women, council, ete. (XII. 321,139). 
that the king was attended regularly by 

Slave-women ; but this could have been, in accordance with Hindu 
д сє Journ. Am. Or. Soc, Vol. ХИЛ, 1888, 
130), The ‘loose women’ that frequent the gambling halls are 
! known (IL 681). Among the rules for priests are many that 
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In strict accordance with this view of women, stand 
the sayings in regard to her treatment, ‘Women (but 
wives are meant) should always be honoured and petted. 
For when they are honoured, the deities rejoice...and houses 
cursed by them are as if infected by magic’ (XIII. 46.5 f.). 
To interpret the feeling that causes this, we may say that 
it is of the first importance that a wife should do as her 
husband wishes; if she is not petted and made much of, 
she will grow disagreeable; therefore the husband should 
keep her in humour. This interpretation is inevitable, if we 
study the Hindu rules on the subject. * 

‘The woman must be subservient to the тап; but, in 
intercourse with her, he must obey her desires. In all these 
rules, and they are many, the woman, however, as woman 
is not regarded. It is always the practical effect of break- 
ing them that is kept in view. So, too, with the laws that 














show how vague, in spite of vows of chastity, must have been their 
morals and those of their neighbour» in other castes. It is sinful to 
eat the food of one conquered by а woman, or of who marries 
before his elder brother, or the food of a common prostitute (ganika), 
ог of men that suffer an мрарат, or of a player (ragastrifivita) (ХИ. 
36.25 ff.). In most of the disgusting tales in the Epic, we find a great 
saint seducing some decent girl, and it is to be remark: that such 
Connections are not condemned: that prostitution itself not con- 
demned as a profession ; that wifely honour was esteemed, but maidenly 
honour not regarded except on practical grounds; that chastity ín a 
man not particularly bound by an oath is looked upon as a matter 
of wonder. All the rules for chastity have purely practical reasons for 
their existence. Passion and love are the same thing, and are looked 
upon, like sneezing, as а natural impulse, best yielded to at once, Of 
purely moral censure of indlugence in passion, there is no word. 

13 See particularly Manu, Ш. 55 ff, IX. 1 ff. The sentiment 
inthe mouth of (he; Lord epeeking 1o Boma NOE EPI E NER 
ог a priest —is a fair instance of the danger of rendering too generally, 
Of into ош modes of expresion. Soma had neglected Daksa's 
дамама. ана da commanded to nite. with them, t their desire 
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seem to evince a high moral standard : ‘three sins lead to 
destruction—these are theft, adultery, and desertion of a 
friend*^* ‘There are four chief vices— gambling, intoxica- 
tion, women, and hunting—he that does not foolishly 
rejoice in these is freed [from error]'.* * 

What we may call rules of priestly conduct are so expli 
as to suggest a predilection for the faults named : ‘one 
should not [openly] eat or sleep with а woman’ у" ‘one 
should not have carnal intercourse with a woman by day, 
ог [at any time] with a loose woman, or with a woman 
that has not just bathed’ (XIII. 104.108). It is said that 
such intercourse is always allowable if practised in secret, 
restricted only by seasons, for practical reasons. 

То cast the ‘evil eye’ (cakjur=dusfam) оп a woman who 
is another's wife renders one debased; debased, in the 
next life, are also those that look at naked women with 
evil thoughts; and those who offend sexually against nature 
(viyonau). Especially strict, of course, are the rules for 
students, who were under vows of chastity till their study 




















14 V. 3365. Para-dar-dbhimarsin occurs in XIII. 2361. 

15 ХП. 28925; 5960; Ш. 13.7. See Јошт. Am. Or. Soc, Vol. 
ХИП. 1888, pp. 117 ff 

16 ХИ. 193.24, This тау be done in secret (ХИП. 16347 

17 XIL 193.17 (commentary, and ibid. 9—rru-küle). In this head, 
cf. ibid, 2284445; 243.6 ff. 1f a man receives an injunction (nirdesa) 
from a woman, he should gratify her desire, even if it be the wife 
Ё the teacher (ibid. 26741; 3427: cf. ХШ. 49.12 f). Thosé that 
cohabit rajasvaldsu пати incur brahma-vadhyd personified (ХИ. 
28346); cf. the converse in 9028; 104.150; 16341. Sex-differentia- 
Чоп dépends on the time (ihid, 104.151) : females are born from the 
fifth, males from the sixth day. But in XIIL 87.10, the girl is born 
from the second, the boy from the third day. On maithuna, cf. XIII. 
125.24, 129.1. Speculation on this point was common, as in Greece ; so 
Hesiod says that sex is determined by the day of procreation. Cf. 
Brhatearhita, 78.23-24. As is well known, the law of Manu makes 
sex-differentiation depend on the respective vigour of the parents (IIL. 
49). 
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was ended. Such a student may not суеп talk to women 
outside of the family.** 

Let us follow out the treatment of women in another 
direction. It has been mentioned elsewhere that in the 
Vedic age there is some evidence to show that female 
children were occasionally exposed. This had passed by. 
In the early Epic period, woman lived on probation. She 
was allowed to live until her father or her husband saw 
fit to slay her. From all other men, she was, so far as 
her life went, secure. "This verse has been sung of old by 
Valmiki—“women should not be slain" (VII, 143. 67). This 
rule is, of course, not a legal one, Women were tortured to 
death by law, for instance, if they were faithless. But it is a 
rule of chivalry, forbidding the strong to kill the weaker. It 
is one with the advanced code of military rules discussed 
elsewhere, and is universally found.** This rule implies 
legally so much, however, that the infliction of capital 
punishment in regular form (vadha)—that is, by decapitation 
or smiting on the head—is not in a woman's case to be 
performed for the many offences rendering men liable 
thereto.*^ But the legal penalty for killing a woman is not 





















18 XHL 104 145.50. The prohibition against looking at a 
naked woman (here and in ХП. 214.12; ХИТ. 16347) is extended in 
ХШ. 10447 and 53 to a rule forbidding one to speak to an unknown 
woman, especially one in her courses (udakyd). Mutual desire, as а 
Tule, excuses intercourse (see the marriage rules, below); but he that 
has forcible connection with a girl ‘passes into darkness’ (XIII. 45,22), 








IH. 12 f). The use of а king, й 
kills a woman should get 
frighten him (апа put him down] СХП. 7316). 
е have to distinguish the military ma hantavyüh мотоа 
elsewhere and the s chase 
Plainly stated in T 15831: ‘in the verdict of law, the 
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їп any case very heavy, and if'she chance to be of low caste, 
itis very little. Ifa man kill a married woman (other than 
the teacher's wife—the teacher and all that belongs to him 











are all-sacred), he should undergo penance for two years; in 
the case of the teacher's wife, for three years.** 
There is perhaps an indication of national Aryan 





superiority of civilization in the legend that ‘Kayavya laid 
down а law Гог the barbarians: he said “thou shouldst not 
kil a frightened woman; no warrior should ever kill a 
woman".,'** 

Among the sins looked upon as ‘without expiation’ (as a 
variation on the saying quoted above) we find injury to a 
friend, thanklessness, woman-killing, and teacher-killing. It 
is quite in accord with the character of the Epic that we find 
one verse giving the expiation for a crime, and another 
denying the existence of such expiation (XII. 108,32). To 
steal women is also one of the customs reprehended by Aryan 
and we find it especially laid down for the dau that he 
should avoid union with [Aryan] women of high station, and 
theft of women.** Nevertheless, the Aryans, as they always 
carried captured women into slavery, could not have 
been free from this fashion.** Indeed, опе of the marriage- 
forms is simply robbery of the girl, and one of the uses 




















say that a woman is not to be exposed to vadha, Cf. also Il. 41.13— 
atrip па Жаштан! pürayer. On the other hand, cf. the horrible death- 
penalty of an adulteress (see below). 

21 ХИ. 16560 (para-dare). There is an Epic roughness about 
this rule. The law-books distinguish with great care between murder 
and manslaughter. 

22 ХП, 135.13—daxyuzmleccha. 

23 ‘One must not sell human beings’ (Gautama, VIL. 14) 
are not lost by possession’ (iid, XII. 39; Vasistha, XVI. 1 
Vin. 149). 

24 Dasyu here is ‘slave’ (ХИ. 133. 1617). 

25 ‘There is a passage in the Aitareya Brühmana (interpolated per- 
haps) referring to slave girls presented as gifts (VIIL 22). 
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of a king is, it is said, to prevent women being stolen 
(XII. 67.8 ff.)—that is, to put a stop to this antiquated form 
of marriage, of which, however, the Epic affords traditional 
examples in the case of its chief herces. 

How closely the legal part of the Epic hangs together in 
all formal statement of the rules of propriety we may see by 
comparing with the above the regulations of the Dharma- 
sütras, not to speak of the Sastra of Manu, with which 
the later Epic stands on an equal footing in many points. 

Thus, the Dharmasütras are precise in ordering that 
no breach of chastity shall be risked by contact with, or 
looking upon а woman." ‘The especial sanctity of the 
teacher's wife is evinced by the rule that the student 
shall not mention her name, and shall serve her as well 
as the teacher (Gautama, 11, 18, 31; Apastamba, 1, 2.7. 
rules for greeting women are given, and 
some give even a rule here for colloquial intercourse between 
husband and wife (Gautama, VI. 6 ff). The supposed 
immaculate character of woman is not maintained; but 
some curious regulations are to be found. Thus, it is 
said by Vasistha that only three acts make women 
impure : becoming an outcast, murdering her husband, and 
slaying her unborn child ;*7 but according to Gautama, 
abortion and connection with a low-caste make a woman 
an outcast (Gautama, XXI. 9; Vasistha, XXVIII. 7). 
Notwithstanding that it is said by Vasistha that a woman 
is pure in all her limbs, and is not defiled by her lover 



























26 Gautama, IL 16; Apastamba, L 27.3, 8-10. In respect of 
maithuna, no intercourse is allowed уги-каје : but the penalty is alight 
(Gautama, XXIII. 34; Manu, ХІ. 174). Of course no attention is paid 
to this rule in Epic legends. One should not eat what is touched by 
а woman in her courses; and anything handled by women seems im- 
pure (Gautama, ХҮП. 10: Apastamba, 1. 5.16.28; Vasistha, IIL 45). 

27 On modes of abortion, see 1. 17746—aimand Кики nirbibheda, 
of the abortioness, Cf. the same act in the Visnu Purana, IV. 4, 
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Ё (XXVIII. 9, 1-6), we read in the same work that to make 
herself pure the woman has to sip water (III. 31-34; 
Bodhayana, I. 5.1.22). Woman was, therefore, in general 
less exposed than man to accidental theoretical impurities ; 
but crimes of the gravest nature made her impure ; and, 
though not impure for herself from natural causes, she 

ht render the man, who associated with her, impure. 

The giving of right of way to a woman seems also to 








ж rest on this footing in the law-treatises ; for, though given 


in the form common to the Epic and to Manu in three of 
the Dharmasütras, that of Bodhayana restricts the gallantry 









find in all the law-books that the punishment is in proportion 
not only to the caste, but to the condition of the woman at 
the time of her murder.** For an ordinary woman—that 
is, for women in general—a modified penance is ordained 
by law, while, for the accidental slaughter of an unchaste 
woman or harlot, there is no penance at all, or at the 
gibst "а Бир ле Р 
But а few general rules remain to be considered for 
women. Legally, they could be witnesses only for 
women (Manu, VIII. 68; Vasistha, XVI. 30). Religiou: 
they had no independent part in Veda-study or in sacrifice, 
t of the 
daily service, and (barring accidental representation) being 
entitled, like the slaves, to merely a perfunctory acquiescent 
word during religious rites, their knowledge being classed 
with that of slaves as the last thing that a man should 

















28 Gautama, ҮІ. 24; Apastamba, IL 5. 117; Vasistha, XIII, 58; 


* — Bodhüyana, 36.30; Mb. ХИП. 16338. 


29 Penance for the slaughter of а Brahmana woman in her courses 
stands always first. Cf. Gautama, ХХИ. 12; Apastamba, 1. 9. 249; 
, Vasiha, 34 IC; Bodhayana, І. 10. 193; П. 1. 11; Manu, X. BY. 





„+4 0 Gautama, ХХИ. 17, 26-27; Apastamba, 1. 9. 24.5. 
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study, and consisting of improper tales, singing, dancing, -¢ 


and mechanical arts. 

"The Epic rule agrees with the legal of course in generally 
excluding women from sacrifice, feasts to the Manes, and 
fasting,** and confining their religion to ‘obedience to the 
husband’ ; but we find terrible religious austerities under- 
gone by the maid of Кай, performed, like those of an 
ordinary ascetic, with a view of compassing earthly power 
by religious merit (V. 186.19). 

Finally, as we cannot suppose for a moment that the 
Epic represents cither chronological or geographical unity, 
we must always understand that ‘the women of India’ means 
the Aryan women approved of by the late redaction, when 
rules for conduct are given ; since we read of women whose 
customs are directly opposed to those allowed by the Epic 
ideal, women who dance naked, and get drank, and behave 
with open and unabashed immodesty;?* and though we 
know that the practice of ‘guarding’ or shutting women up 
was of comparatively recent origin,” yet we have to assume 
this as the custom for all respectable women of the ‘Epic age’, 
the only exceptions being those of older traditional tales, 
girls in lowly circumstances, and country girls. City women 
of respectable character were neither seen nor heard, Yet 
the feasts and rejoicings of a still later epoch?* show us 
women freely commingling with men, and we must suppose 
that absolute secretion of women was practised only in the 
families of kings or of the highest nobles, and that the 


























31 Ш. 20522; women have по yajfakriyah, no 4rüddha, nnd no 
upavasakam ; but their means of heaven is bhartari Ўийгйїзй. 


(the same proverb). Bülhika: 

Маһіка (віс). [Hülhika here is a mistake for Vahika—D.CS.) »! 
ds Nc ope ts de Mime Cin mu c e 
laris 222. 21, the women 

at a picnic. See Јошт. Ат. Or. Soc, Vol. XII, 1888, "а 
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occasional return to a natural life was a temporary adoption 
of rules current in lower socicty.** Some women seem 
recognized as not restricted by the ordinary rules of 
seclusion,* * 

It is now time to draw that necessary distinction in 
treating of Hindu women to which allusion was made at the 
outset, and review the three periods of a woman's life, as girl, 
wife, and widow. 





ii 


Tur Gmi** 





Krsna, the daughter of Drupada, was, considering her 
beauty and her marital complications, an exceedingly well 
instructed woman, and was able to argue very cleverly with 
her sage lord, Yudhisthira. Much of this wisdom she gleaned 
from him rather late in life ; but other sources of knowledge. 
were open to her from an early period. To onc of these she 
refers at the close of a grand discussion on the difficult 
question of fate, involving subtle questions of human and 
divine power, with which she is remarkably familiar: ‘this 
1 learned [in childhood] as a sage priest taught it to my 
brother, while I sat in my father's lap and listened.** The 
picture drawn here represents an unusual home scene ; for 








M То sce the city sights, processions, ctc, the women sit on the 
roots, away from the public (L 69. 1 1). 

35 П. 31.38; women in Mahismati by especial permission of Agni 
are "not guarded’ by their husbands and are dissolute (svatrinyah. .- 
ушћееућат vicaranti). The expression raks, usually used of keeping 
Women secluded, may be used in an entirely unconventional sense as 
Уем зайд raksyd (1. 111. 12) means that one ought never to injure а 
‘woman. For fuller treatment, see below. 
` 36 Рагавага (УП. 4) defines a ripe girl, kanyd, a» a minor of tin 
years: one of nine is called гой; one of eight, дашт. 

8 3260-62—the  Brhaspati-proktà iti is meant; on daiva, 
раштиза and һара, ibid, 32. 
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notices of the life of girls, except in an epigrammatic or 
didactic way, are гате. But Drupada was a king, and must 
have been an unusually affectionate father, for in general 
there appears to have been no sentiment but contempt for the 
girl. At least, this is the frequent statement: boys are 
blessings, girls are a nuisance. Girls, anyway, are no good 
‘but a daughter is а torment,’ it is said."* The care of 
marrying her and the responsibility she unworthily bears 

meant; as Mátali exclaims in another place, against the 
girls of great families, that a daughter is а constant risk to 
three families, her mother's family, her father's, and finally 
her husband's (V. 97. 15-16). But natural affection was 
stronger than systematic contempt, and we are glad to learn 
from the Epic's own words that, in spite of the usual 
fixed difference in the regard felt for son and daughter, 
‘some fathers love the boy more; some, the girl’ (1. 157. 
87). A rule of the *house-manuals' says that, when a man 
returns from a journey and meets his son, he should kiss 
him on the head, and murmur ‘out of the heart art thou 
born; thou art the self called son; O, live a hundred 
years, and kiss him three times more, murmuring benedic- 
his daughter he should only kiss without 


























But almost all the occasions on which girls are men- 
tioned have to do with their marriage. For the univer- 
sal rule of Epic and formal law compelled the girl to 
marry when she was yet immature. Before the time of 
marriage she appears as a naked child, or, if somewhat 
older either as a child-princess whose main interest just 
before her marriage is to get new clothes for her doll, or 
as a clever little damsel picking up wisdom on her 
father's lap.** 





38 L 159. H1-12—4rcchrarh tu duhità, etc. { 
39 The princess Uttara asks Arjuna, to whose son she is shortly 
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According to law and Epic usage, and even to a 
suggestive verse in the Rgveda, it would seem (hat the 
brother was scarcely less necessary to the girl's fortune 
than the father. The brother preserved the sister from 
a rude fate, since Aryan rule prohibits marriage with a 
girl that has no brother. Of such а girl the Reveda 
speaks as if it were a matter of course that she should 
not be married, but should become a common woman of 
the streets. 

The reason for this is not less simple in itself than 
significant for the late and full development of many 
customs appearing in the Vedic age that we are wont 
to regard as peculiar to a later date—or, in other words, for 
the lateness of parts of the Reseda. For the only reason 
for the Rgveda's speaking of the forlorn condition of the 
brotherless girl must have been that which causes legal 
injunctions against marrying such a girl, namely, that the 
man who had only a daughter might claim that daught- 
ers son as his own religious representative in offering 














married (after he himself had declined her hand when offered by her 
father), to bring back cloth with which to dress the dolls of herself 
and her girlfriends. Arjuna's remarks on declining her hand show 
that she was а mere child, although. at least of marriageable age 
(уауайыһа—1У. 72. 4). She appears in foll regal attire when cere- 
mony demands it. See Journ. Am. Or. Soc, Vol. ХШ, 1888, p. 170, 
and IV. 3729 for the doll (parcalika). This seems implied in 
süira-protü dárumayi уо (У. 39.1), though a puppet (purtikd) may 
be meant. The first expression is used in the drama for the doll of 

princess. Playing with a ball (kanduka) is shown to be a girl's 
amusement in Ш. 16; and kanduka appears again in the Malavikág- 
nimitra, IV. 17 (kandukamzanudhávanti) as fitting play for a princess. 
‘The general name for children’s playthings is kridanaka, which implies 
dolls, balls, carts, etc. or pet animals, as in the divinity's case (vydla- 
Kkridanakaih kridate—Vayu Purdya, IL 37.281; cf. ibid. 36.94). The 
usual amusements of the girls, however, singing, dancing, and music, 
are mere corporal exercises parallel to the shooting and riding of the 
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oblations to the Manes of himself and ancestors. The 
right of the husband of the brotherless girl in his pro- 
spective son would thus be forgone. The dead father 
ought to receive the funeral cake; but that son could 
offer no cake to his father's soul; he must offer it to the 
soul of his maternal grandfather; and the main object 
of the father's marriage would be lost. Without a son, 
and without a cake, his soul would lie in hell.*? The 
only interest felt for the girl was in the matter of her 
marriage. Before she becomes a wife, however, two points 
are to be settled. At what age does she marry, and at 
what price ? 

Now the later tabulated and scheduled wisdom, as we 
find it in the Byhatsamhita, gives a remarkable statement, 
to the effect that a woman is not full grown till she 
twenty.*? On the other hand, the only Epic passage that 
specifies the age of the heroine makes Sita six years old at 
the time of marriage (quoted in Јошт. Am. Or. Sor, Vol. 
XIII, 1888, p. 110, note). But we can trust the law to help 
out the Epic in this particular. It is not likely that 
wnanimity on such a point would exist among law-books 
were there great differences in practice. Suppose we divide 
into the four divisions usually accepted by the Hindus + 
babyhood, youth, maturity, and old age. The period of ЬаЬу- 
hood extends to the time when it is necessary to put on 
clothes. Now some of the law-givers say, ‘Let a girl be married 


before she wears clothes’; one says, ‘before puberty’ ;+® 




















40 Reveda, 1. 1247 ће girl without а brother runs loosely after 
men (Gautama, 20; Manu, Ш. 11; IX. 136; Y&óüavalhya, L 53). — 
Mi cin мыш зен ын а + атай mán-onmánam (ригиуай 
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and a later law (verse) says, ‘while the girl is still naked, 
let the father give her in marriage’. 

The pseudo-Epic chimes in with the rule that a man of 
thirty may wed a girl of ten (still clotheless) ; or a man of 
twenty, one of seven. In its informal part we find also the 
same advice, but expressed m7 re indefinitely : ‘A long abode 
in the house of relatives is not a good thing for women’.** 
The statement in the Epic, ‘they extol a wife whose maturity 
is past (zata-yaucana)', points to the same view ; for it is the 
married woman whose youthful folly has passed in her middle 
age that renders the house and peace of the husband per- 
fect (V. 35,69). The law-book of Manu does not specify 
more nearly than to say that the girl may marry at eight, 
‘or before the age of puberty; but it adds a very special 
injunction that a girl is better unmarried forever than given 
бо an unsuitable husband. The oldest commentator on this 

















43 Vasivtha, ХУП. 70: cf. Hodbáyana, IV. 111-14 (Bühler) 

‘The length of the time the girl should wait to be given away, and at 
the expiration of which she may make her own choice, is se by 
some at three months and by others at three years. ‘The latter seems 
to be the earlier form, for which later the ‘periods’ are substituted, 
Cf. Gautama, 20 (фт kundrye=rtin) with Vasistha, ХУП. 67-68 (trînl 
varsdnl) ; and the confusion in $loka-writers (Manu, IX. 4, 91-92; 
Visou, XXIV. 40), and in the ми substituted in the verse of 
Уамуһа (loc. cit, 70) after the prose varsdn/. Sce also Bodhayana, 
IV. 111-14. In the Epic, a month is the formal equivalent of a 
year (ШІ. 35.32); 1 have thought that perhaps this varsa is responsible 
for such informal confusion and formal substitution. "The rains’ might 
be interpreted as years or months (rainy season); varse-varse=cach 
fain or each year. The ‘four rainy means the months. И may be 
remarked in connection with the following discussion that ‘in the bad 
ape to come’ girls will choose their own husbands and bear children 
at the age of five or six, boys becoming also mature at seven or eight 
Ш. 190. 36 and 49). 
44 ХШ. 44. 14 (Manu, IX. 88-94). In the following Epic verses 
The law-book rule that an unwedded girl ‘after three years’ 
may hunt up her husband herself (ibid, 44. 16-17) ; cf. the informal 
advice in 1. 74. 12. 
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law objects to so early an age as eight, saying plainly that 
in such a case the girl is simply sold by her father. In 
India, the marriageable age is usually reached between ten 
and twelve. 

We have clearly in the legendary literature, both Epic 
and dramatic, a reversion to a freer age. Sakuntalà, 
Subhadra, Malavika, Damayanti and Kr. re no babies of 
eight or ten. They are grown girls conscious of woman- 
hood. The girls of the forests in their fathers’ ascetic abode: 
so often met with by kings and priests, are practically well- 
developed and fullgrown. 

Instances of legend and law might be multiplied without 
increasing our knowledge. We must, it seems, first of all 
admit that there was a difference of custom within the Aryan 
order itself; recognize that, till the Vedic age is passed 
(back into the borders of which the Epic story extends), 
the girls were married after they had reached maturity, not 
before; acknowledge that the priests in literature prior 
to that of the Epic had laid down a maxim that girls ought 
to be married before this age, and that this generally received 
maxim expresses a general custom ; see in the freer permission 
of Manu and the objection, to child-marriage, of his oldest 
commentator a later protest against such immature marriage; 
consider the Epic and dramatic legends as expressive of 
an ideal rather than a custom of the time ; make a distinction 
between the lot of the higher and lower classes, the 
respectable and unworthy women; presume such a distinction 
made further by geographical difference in custom; and 
conclude that we have thus come as near to historical truth 
as we are able. The line of development in this matter 
steadily directed toward the state of affairs now obtaining, 
where child-marriages and child-widows are the general curse 
of the land. 

Necessary and important is the evidence of the Greeks, 




















with which I leave the subject. It proves that seven was 
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+ regarded as an age fit for marriage.—'En d? (2 khoré faut? ina 
dbasileusen ё thugatir tou ÉrakhMios, fac min gunaikhas eptaiteas 
€ousas es отет gámou iénai, tous dé amdras tessarakhonta сіва 
fa pleista bidskhesthai (Arrian, Ind. 23, c. 9). Megasthenes dé 
phasin tar en Pandaia(?) khatoikhovias  gunaikhas — ezaeteis 
ginominas tikhtein (Phlegon, Mira! 

"The period described by the Epic, and from which its 

могу comes, represents probably an age in every way more 

Ј happy for women than the later. But the time in which the 
was composed out of old legends must already have 
known child-marriages. For this later custom, we may give 

2 Tour reasons, if we put ourselves upon the Hindu plane 
of thought. First, the nature of woman : the objective end 

of woman's life is to marry and bear children; let her 

not, therefore, be kept from the labour the Creator intended 

should be hers; but undertake it as soon as possible.** 
Second, the pecuniary advantage : the girl was an expense at 

home, and was paid for when marries let her bring her 

price as soon as possible, Third, the fear of impurity : after 

the age of womanhood, contact with unclean women 
rendered men liable to impurity, and made it necessary for 

them to do penance ; let her be put out of the way, safe and 
‘guarded’: that is, where only her husband shall meet 

| bêr (for ‘women’s apartments’ can. have been only in the 
large houses of the rich). Fourth, pride: it is an honour 

to parent and child to have the latter married well and 
early; and, as the Hindu says, a grown girl may commit 

d indiscretions that ruin the happiness of three families ; as 
Women are utterly untrustworthy, they should be ‘guarded’ 

as soon as possible, even before they are of age ; then the 
parent is free from danger, and the husband is certain 






































45 This is the view bluntly expressed by the Hindus. Cf. Manu, IX. 
Ф %—women are created in order to bear children." 
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that his wife is pure. Climatic conditions make these 
marriages of children possible ; the practice reveals at once 
the state of society. Yet, with general condemnation, we 
must not forget the skilful, witty, and learned women of the 
earlier Bráhmanic period, who are indeed often the best in 
coping with the priests in argument, and are put down 
by the violence as much as by the logic of their opponents. 

Like the women of that period appears Krsna in the Epic, 
a well-taught and clever disputant; nor are the others 
of her sex represented except in pedantic didactic as inferior 
to men. One might almost conjecture another reason, added 
to those above, and attribute the ence of the priest 
upon child-marriages to a desire to suppress the intolerable 
freedom of tongue exercised by women in their discussions. 

In the fifth century B. C., at the hands of the Buddhists, 
women became to a great extent emancipated. Then 
follows the era of enlightened women; the rise of the 
the freedom from restraint—to be lost with the 
manism again, though, occasional glimpses show 
us, in the period of our middle ages, women that were 
esteemed аз poets and even as lawyers : as witness the work 
оп law by one Laksmidevi, of whom Colebrooke speaks, and 
the women poets in the SaduAtikarnamrta (1205 A.D.).4# 

Before taking up the question of the price paid for the 
girl, let us consider the kind of a girl one should marry. She 
should of course be ‘of good family" : the first rule, whenever 























46 Бес Notices, No. 1180; Candalavidya, Bhávadevi, Vyasapada, 
fic. are women among the 446 poets whose verses are here made into 
an anthology. There is no other language than that of men for the 
Epic heroines; but, as is well known, in the drama, vulgar people and 
women generally speak Prakrit, or а patois, while the men of rank 
speak Sanskrit. Venerable women and even common women do зоте 
times, however, even speak Sanskrit, eg, in the case of V. 
Шыда Act У), СІ. also the postesses of the сата Saptalarî, 
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we find rules on this subject, is always that а man should 
take care that his son marries a girl whose family is worthy of 
his ; and his daughter, a man of like or higher caste. In this 
regard, because of caste, no land was ever stricter in its 
Precepts. Legends, however, oppose the laws in showing us 
as many cases of men of knightly caste uniting with priests’ 
daughters as men of priestly caste with girls of warrior-caste ; 
and even the women of lower castes are here wedded to kings 
and priests. To be avoided in marriage are girls personally 
defective, or afflicted with disagreeable diseases, or with 
inauspicious names. Too close relations are forbidden to 
marry in the later law : ‘One should avoid a girl of the same 
family as one's mother.'** 

As among the earliest rules no such law is found, we 
may assume that blood-relationship was only gradually 














47 ‘The injunctions are given in ХИТ. 104. 123 П.; the parlvrajid, 
wandering (Buddhist 7), is included among undesirable brides (also 
ауот and viyoni connection blamed). In verse 130—sam-rsü mütuh 
avohulajà; in iMd, 44. 18—arapindû müturzsasagorrü ріш). Та ibid, 
15, ‘one should avoid a girl that has no brother or father, for she is 
putrikà-dharmini'. See Manu, V. 60 (sapindas are those related to the 
seventh degree) : ТИ. 5-11: Gautama, IV. 2; Apastamba, П. 5, 11, 15 
(Bühlers note). The first quotation is freer than the second, and 
means simply, as translated, "One should not marry a girl descended 
from one's father’s ancestor, or one of the same family as the mother." 
‘The legal restriction is ‘within six degrees on the mother's side and not 
а gentilis or relation on the father's side”; in the Purinic law, the fifth 
оп the mother's side, the seventh on the father’s. The question is 
involved by somewhat contradictory tradition and by caste, into which 
the Epic takes us by its usual impartial giving of different views. Thus, 
sam-drsa would appear to restrict the rule anyway to Brihmuns 
The views of the legal commentators will be found in Bubler’s or 
Burnell’s translation of Manu. The priest that in І. 13.29 goes after а 
wife of the same name (sandmni), and refuses (143) to accept Visuki's 
sister because she did not fulfil this condition, meant thereby not family 
but proper name, one with the same meaning as his. According to 
3, own cousins may marry ‘in the South! For the 
usage given by the House-laws, sce Weber, Ind. Stud., X. 75, 
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introduced as a bar ; the early legends of the gods wedding 
their daughters and sisters seem to me, however, no proof of 
such custom in human society. 

Corporal characteristics are spoken of above. 

The price paid for a woman is called julka, a price or 
fee.** Gautama says that the debt does not involve the sons 
ifunpaid by the father, and that the price goes first to the 
mother, or, if she is dead, to the brothers of the girl, 
according to some lawgivers; others say, to the brothers 
with the mother; but this point is left unsettled by 
Gautama.** Tacitly, as well as peremptorily, the early law 
recognizes the sale of daughter ; later on (as is well known, 
both stages are represented in Manu), the law forbids such а 
sale. In the Vedic times, the sale of a daughter appears not 
to have been unusual (Rgveda, І. 109.2). It is the rule to-day 
in some parts of India. The law-makers resisted the custom, 
and would have the fee looked upon as a gift. Nevertheless, 
it remained sales-money by the name of gift or fee, and was 
not uncommon, though the kind of marriage implying it is 
reckoned less worthy. The ‘free-choice’ of the woman must 
have been affected by it; for it is disputed whether it be 
legitimate for a father to give his daughter, although engaged 
to one man, to a better one, if the marriage has not taken 
place. The frequent denunciation of the custom proves its 
prevalence: ‘that sells his son or offers his daughter for a 
fee Боса to hell.*^ ‘A gift for a girl is recorded by the 




















commentators, 
50 XHL 4548: cf. Manu, HE. 54 with the following. 
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good.'** ‘They that dispose of a girl for a fee go an evil 
* The ‘fee’ is sometimes a mere promise to pay.** 
A permissible sale is veiled as a free gift, but open selling 
condemned. Nevertheless, we find the selling practised. 
Even the pseudo-Epic records a case of sale. Gadhi did not 
care to give his daughter to Reika, because he thought, ‘He 
is а poor beggar j" зо he said, ‘First give me the fee, and you 
shall then have my daughter. The suitor readily assented, 
and paid the price (XIII. 4. 10). Fee is sometimes implied 
without express statement, Cf. ‘this daughter was disposed 
of by the king, after the latter had stipulated the marriage- 
fee" (1. 193.23), If a man, it is said, should give a girl to 
one man and then to another, he would be born a worm— 
implying payment.** 




















51 L 102. 12; see below, under marriage-forms. 

$2 МИ. 73. 42 (equal in sin to one courting a rajasvald, or to an 
dsyamaithunika, ot ye divà maithune ratdh (ibid., 43). C. omits this. 

$3 In L 103. 14——ууггай Sulka-hetoh is a mere promise on the part 
‘of the suitor. 

54 СҮ. in 1 221. 4—pradánamzzapi kanyüyüh paíuvat ko='numan 
уше| vikrayarh czmápyzzaporyasya kah kurydt puruso bhuvi|| Th 
king of the Madras says to a suitor who does not offer a price, “you suit 
me exactly; but | cannot transgress our law ; whether bad or good, I 
cannot transgress our family custom, and there is an impropriety in. 
your request; you should not say, “Sir, give me [without a price, this 
sister]" " (1. 113. 9-13; ibid, 10). The suitor paid the price; and he is 
the greatest saint in the Epic. Not content with paying, he says the 
rule їз а good rule, a rule of God, a law enforced by the ancients, а 
law without sin (bid, 13)., 

55 ХШ. 111. 83; cf. also XIIL 44. If one man gives the fee for 
а girl, another is promised the girl, another abducts her, another offers 
money, and another actually weds her—whose wife would she be? 
‘The answer is, that the Vedic ceremony makes the real marriage, and 
the promise is invalid in face of the fact that the girl is now wedded : 
followed, however, by condemnation of one that gives to one man after 
promise to another; so that the marriage is clandestine (28). In the 
following, the fee-theory is stated in full: “The fee does not decide the 
marriage; it is not the chief thing: a gift [to the bride] of ornaments 
docs not imply that she is sold ; eternal law proclaims that the husband 
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About the marriage-money it remains to add that Strabo 
attests the fact that a yoke of oxen was given by the suitor as 
a price for the girl (XV, p. 709). On the other hand, the 
wife's dowry is an unpledged sum given by the father to the 
daughter or son-in-law ; in royal marriages, the gift is often 
handsome. ‘A befitting dowry’ is sometimes spoken of; a 
king gives his new son-in-law a princely gift ; Drupada gives 
gifts to all the knights when his daughter is married—horses, 





should give something ; it is of no consequence if one gives a verbal 
promise of a daughter; a girl should not be given to one she hates; 
а wife may not be sold: those that maintain that the fee given before 
or at marriage is really sales-money and the chief thing [and the woman 
passes into her owner's hands solely on account of this] do not under- 
stand. For instance, if a man gives the fee for а girl and dies before 
marriage, the girl does not belong to his family; therefore the fec 
not a price paid for chattel. The girl may marry some one else, or 
form a levirate marriage with the dead groom's brother (so Manu), 
ог act like a widow usual, the Epic puts into the argument what 
destroys it; the statement that the girl in some cases weds the brother 
or acts like a widow shows her regarded as sold to the dead тап): 
ап actual marriage is performed by taking seven steps about the fire or 
by pouring water; a man should wed in this way a girl that loves him 
and is of proper descent (anukuld, anuvarhéd), after she has been given 
to him by the brother; she is married by the ceremony (upügnikd),. 
not by the fee. Cf. Manu, УШ. 227, and ХІ. 71 (where it is ques 
tioned by the commentator whether the ‘first’ suitor spoken of is not 
dead): and Yajfavalkya (1. 65) who says that a girl promised to one 
тау be given to another if the latter is Ђечег. Our text (31-36, 45-46, 
48-52, 55-56) is expanded in the next chapter (XIII. 45. 1-6) = "suppose 
the fee- has gone off without getting the price back, 
sold to the fee-giver (кина fulkadarya), and по one else may marry 
her ; all her offspring will be his (if she marry another) ; but if marricd 
to a man of her own election (svayarivra), and with her father's 
consent, without а fee, some regard the offspring as not his; this is 
doubtful ; let one do this matter as the good do, This must be 
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elephants, women (slaves), ete. ; and Krsna carries the araya 
of Subhadra from her home to that of the Pándus.** Cf. the 
gift of king Virata to his son-in-law when his daughter is 
marricd—seven thousand horses and two hundred elephants 
(IV. 72.36). It made some difference whether the father gave 
to the bride or to the bridegroom, as the wife's property 
included ‘gifts at marriage" (Manu, IX. 194). 

‘The father of the bride at the election-day of his daughter 
has all the expenses, not only in gifts to the pair, but also in 
largess to the people (though the suitor gives ‘to the priests’), 
This advanced stage probably brought the fec into disrepute ; 
the latter remained as а survival, and ‘the pair of oxen’ that 
the law enjoins upon the bridegroom to give is a mere 
formality. The bridegroom is really paid to take the girl 
if the father can afford the honour of suitors willing to wed 
his daughter for her state. Probably, therefore, private and 
small families retained the fee, while at court and by the 
lasses it gradually became looked upon as an archaic 


























"The question of selling a girl for marriage is illustrated by 
the old law of slavery involved in unsuccessful gambling. 
Although the formal law denies the right of selling human 
beings, women of the lower classes are frequently mentioned 
as slaves of war, serving in the capacity of servant maids or 
in more vulgar professions.** But this was not the only 


56 1. 221. 33 П. and 44 (јланасуат and haranam) ; 1. 198. 15— 
Drupada’s gifts. The king offers Vikramadity: dowry with ћи 
daughter (Paiicadandaprab,, 4 and 5), to take a late example. 

57 The rise of the royal election, tournament and (ес, results 
(Bhisma, Arjuna, etc.) in the price paid for tbe girl being looked upon. 
as so nominal that we find a virya-ulka or fec-of-bravery, regarded аз 
the price: that is, he who won the girl by strength of arm paid for 
her by the feat. So the Agni Purana describes the bending of the 
bow at Sità's marriage as the ‘fee (5. 11-12). 

Дур S9 556805 are given away by the quantity generally with their 
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method of enslaving ; for, as is seen in the course of the story, 
the wife of an Aryan, and that of a king, might be made a 
slave if staked at play. The scene is too well known to 
describe, and it is only necessary to refer to the fact that Krsna 
is dragged into the gaming hall as a slave, and is addressed 
thus ; ‘thou wast a queen ; thou hast been lost in play ; thou 
art a slave’ ( П. 67.84 ) ; and she is then commanded to take 
off her rich attire, assume that of a menial, and go to 
the women’s apartment and wash dishes, The husband 
objects to this on sentimental grounds; but, admitting 
the fairness of the game, he has nothing legally to bring 
forward against the enslaving of his wife. The only protest 
on the loser's part is that they ought not to bring a 
respectable woman into the gaming-hall where the men are, 
‘The one legal point raised is that described elsewhere ( Journ. 
Am. Or. Soc., Vol. XIII, 1888, p. 123). 

Slave-trade in women being mentioned and reprehended 
shows that the practice was not uncommon, though 
condemned: ‘Those that buy or sell slave women’ are 
regarded as sinful; but this is a later law (ХИ, 44.47). 
As the passage following is in a section on war-rules, we 
must suppose that the girl intended is а war-captive ; 
the passage shows an acknowledged right to carry off women 
as captives, but would restrict the authority of the captor in 
favour of the woman: ‘A captive of war should be released 
at the end of a year; a girl carried off by a feat of valour 
should not be asked [to return] before the end of a 
year; the same rule holds for other property taken by 























ornaments as іп УШ. 38 7—атта . . . dadyüm strinarh = 
«айдат ; so ХУ. 144. e SI 
59 XI. 96. 5. If the girl wants to go and says so at the end of a 
year, she must be returned ; but she may not be asked till the 

Of the year. ‘Other property,” according fo the commentator, implies 
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social value ; but I regret to say that I have omitted to make 
special note of this point, not having considered it of 
sufficient interest. 1 may mention, however, that in general 
there is distinction among the dresses of maid, wife, and 
widow. The last wears no ornaments. The chief article of 
the married woman's dress is a necklace, this being indicative 


уз ‘The attire of women is a subject not without a certain 








of wifehood. Other ornaments are worn in profusion by 
* — girls and married women. The rustic maidens seem to wear 
little dress as possible; but queens and women of 
wealth are gaudily attired in linen or red and yellow 
silk (the men of the same class wearing red and blue 
PF ini) Thus S aud. Draupadi- are:described : with the 
addition, that the hair is worn in a long braid, long 
| enough to concéal а dagger in, according to the tragedy 
related in the Вућанатћна. The deshabille of a royal 
| dame seems to be a linen cloth wound about the body ; 








thus Krsna, when dragged into the assembly, wears only 
such a cloth.*? 











slaves captured by force. The general rule is that the girl or slave 
ог any other property is returned at the end of the year, This тим 
been a rule that the victor followed or not as he pleased. 1 have 
already referred to the girl given to the vicious priest in the 
“northern country’ (XI. 168. 29; 173. 
60 Silk gowns are mentioned in ХИ. 295.20. Krsná is adho-nivi 
їп the assembly (IL 67. 19). Ekaveni, "with one braid’ - cf. Катдуапа, 
VI. 607; V. 22.8 (and 18.21; 66.13); also sign of a eunuch. The orna- 
ments include bells, as in KdAci-müpura-nisvanaih (Ramayana, VL 112.1 
| У. 20.16: 81.29); from the Epic, I have only müpura in ХШ. 107.30; 
[| II, 146.23. Sith is dressed pira-kauseya-vüsíni (Rümüyama, V. 31.2) 
Wedding clothes in drama are silk bodice, red muslin skirt, necklace, 
shoes, wreath (Málarimádhava, М1. 82). The могу of the Brhar- 
surhhità (78.1) begins Sastrena venivinigahitena (with а dagger hid in 
her braid the queen of KAéi killed the king). The Amarivati tope, 
referred to elsewhere (Јошт. Ат. Or. Soc, Vol. XIM, 1888, p. 105), 
shows un-Aryan women [of the fourth century] barely dressed in a 
. belt, necklace, and anklets. From the Epic, 1 have further noted only 
Subhadrà dressed a» queen in red silk (I 221.19) ; Tilottamà (divine 
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Affecting both girl and wife is the institution of 
‘guarding’ women, to which I have had occasionally to 
refer. 

In the great Sabha scene of our poem, the heroine 
is dragged into the hall where the men sit after their 
gambling. In her deep distress she cries out, ‘I, I whom 
neither wind nor sun has ever before beheld at home, 
І now enter the assembly-hall' (IL 69. 5) And this 
indignity, even more than the forcible disrobing, seems 
to fire the indignation of the helpless heroes, who exclaim, 
‘they never of old have caused a righteous woman to 
enter the assembly-hall ; the law of old, the law eternal 
has hereby been put to naught.’** It was only in grief 
and as a sign of mourning, that the veil was laid 
aside. 

At a time much later than that of this scene, but 
still falling within the realm of the whole Epic, we find 
women who, while being Aryan, have yet dispensed with 
this good old rule. It is noticeable, however, that when 
the beggar-nuns mingle in public, they are not unexposed 
to suspicion of immorality. In the scene of the beggar 
woman who has come to visit a Solomon-like king, we 
find that the sovereign rebukes her sharply for her 














immodesty in so doing. She answers with a proof of. 


her innocence: 'O king, I have come hither to learn 
(not to seek thee for а bad purpose); for behold ! I 
have not touched thy hand nor thy limbs; I come into 





woman)—vesart s—üksipram-àdhaya rakten-aikena удзаха (1. 2129). 
а Coin garb; and Krsph—Arowma-saiwità  krta-koutuka-mangalà 
L 1993), linen clothes and the matron's necklace. The ‘girls with 
боа seamen: ароовӣ in ће stories of ruso adventurer Dot iiL НИГЕ 
or а woman of rank to appear in ‘one piece of cloth" 
Krspa’s or Damayanti’s case). koe x d 
61 Ibid. 9. The parvo dharmak sandtanah is the law of women' 
exclusivencss, Cf. in the law, Apastamba, IL 6. 13. 7, etc, M 
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thy presence as the pure waterdrop comes upon the leaf 
of the lotus It stands and does not intrude within’ 
(ХИ. 321. 168). 

Tt is said that the ‘dependence’ of women is а new 
thing. But there is no doubt that restrictions on the 
social freedom of women were early practised, and I 
find nothing to warrant the assumption that anything of 
Medic freedom in this regard survived except in the 
earliest traditional form of the Epic. "Women should 
always be guarded, and when Sürya says to Kunti 
(III. 307. 15) that it is ‘contrary to nature’ that women 
should be doytah (secluded), he for a selfish end tells 
half the truth; but it was already second nature for 
women to be kept at home, girl and wife, all her life. 
Such a security against harm is the firmly enclosed 
court in the Nala story. А description elsewhere gives 
us the information that one enters through three different 
inner rooms of the palace, before coming to the garden, 
where there was a playground for the women, decked 
with flowers and fountains (XII. 326. ЗИ). We know 
from Vedic times that the women had separate apart- 
ments, and the seclusion of the royal dames is a 
carrying out of this exclusion from the home of the 
man.'* But how was it in the humble house? Here 
there must have been much intercourse? The homely 
rules of the student show this, as well as the intercourse 
related in the Brahmanas between honourable women 
and guests. But theoretically, the woman was never an 
individual capable of taking care of herself. There is a 

















“62 CK. the princess in HL 5521: ‘closely watched is my dwell 
and my father the king i» а man of severe rule.” 
63 The best way to guard a woman is to keep her poorly dressed, 


according to V. 3440. Cf, on older freedom of women in I. 122. 4 ff. 
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much tempted St Anthony in one of the later portions 
of the Epic, who expresses to a young woman tbis trite 
truth with great force: ‘An aphorism-maker says that 
women are all liars; that is the truth; it stands so in 
the Veda; do you say that you are independent? There is 
not any such thing as women's independence, because 
women are not independent; it is the opinion of the 
lord of creation that a woman is not fit for independence.'* * 

The evil of this dependence had one alleviation. For, 
being dependent, the women were not exposed to 
liability to err; and if they did err, the fault was in 
great part taken off their shoulders. If a woman goes 
astray, she is not blamed so much as her guardian. 
She is a prisoner; her desire to escape is natural. If 
abducted, she is still theoretically a virgin, although not 
really so,** It is only the Bhiksuki (the begging nun, 
spoken of above) who is thought of as being independent 
by her own fault, which makes all her learning in 
revelation void (XII. 321. 64). 

On great public occasions, this seclusion of women 
was temporarily given up. During the marriage-election 
the maiden had to expose her face to the crowd ; but 
besides this, on occasion, of festival or sorrows the women. 
form part of a very mixed prccession, laying their veils 
aside in the latter case, as in the women's lament in 
the eleventh book ; and even without this, being apparently 
flung together with crowds of men of all sorts. No statute 




















64 ХШ, 19. 6 fL; ibid, 20.13 f; 20, almost-- Manu, IX. 3 a, but 
vi. in b, In ХШ. 40. 8 f, and ХИП. 43 end, the injunction to guard 
women is expanded, Other remarks on the subject in ХШ. 141. 26 П, 
where the rule is given that ‘a deposit (nydsa) and a woman ought to. 
be kept watch of.’ 


65 Vasistha, ХУП. 73—уата kanya tathamaiva эй. 
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permits this, but compare the story: ‘Crowds of women 
and crowds of knights went forth [from the city] mounted on 
carriages, accompanied by Brahmanas, and the wives of the 
Brahmanas [also were there]. So there was also a great 
commingling of the crowds of Vaisyas and Sidras’ 
(1. 126. 13 fi.). 

In one respect the Hindu woman was bettered by the 
advance of civilization. She was, after the Vedic period, 
allowed no part in the religious exercises except when 
permitted in the simple Vedic rites. Knowledge of the 
Veda was also denied her. To speak in modern parlance, 
her religious education was entirely neglected. But after 
the completion of Tradition-works (as distinguished from 
Revelation-works, in which she had no share), she was not 
only permitted, but expected to hear and read them; and 
this went on under free Buddhistic influence, till even the 
highest philosophical truths and mysteries became familiar 
to her. 

We read that women, like men, are purified by reading 
certain portions of a song in honour of Agni: ‘Ifa woman 
or a man shall read this at both twilights, [she and he are 
blessed)’ (П. 3. 77), although, ‘For a woman to peruse the 
Veda is a sign of confusion in the realm’ (III. 33. 82); 
and at the very end of the whole book from which this 
quotation is taken, we read, ‘If a woman or a man hears 
this story, [he or she] obtains all desires’; while in the 
latter portion she studies philosophy, and is deified for the 
knowledge of the attributes of Visnu. ‘One who knows 
self through self is freed from sin, even as a snake is freed 
from his skin; the man or woman who knows this truth 
is not subject to future births’ (XII. 251. 10,11,23). But 
as to her right to use the Veda : "The law has been fixed 
that women have nothing to do with religious ceremonies ; 
for there is a revelation to this effect : women, devoid of 
manly power and devoid of law, are [the essence of] 
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untruth [and therefore unfit for Veda and religious 
ceremonies}.”°* 


‘Tue Wire 


It is of course recommended among the platitudes of 
the Epic that one should not marry a person of lower 
station, but should select one of the same caste." What 
meant is that a man should not marry above his order, 
the sociological key to this being found in the fact that a man 
does not rise to the social level of his wife, but that the wife 
sinks to that of the husband. It is, therefore, better, if the 
marriage is not equal, that the husband should Le of the 
higher caste. Kings wed the priests’ daughters in legendary 
narrative, but are not recommended to do so. ‘Thou canst 
have no connubial connection with me,’ says a king to a 
woman of the priestly caste, ‘for thou shouldst not make 
а caste-mixture."** This rule holds always good, that a man 
may not marry a woman of higher caste ; but the rule that a 
man may not marry a woman of lower caste is restrictive 
only of his first choice in wives. After he has married a 
woman of his own caste, he may marry others of lower 
extraction. A great distinction must be made in regard 
to what is comprehended under the word wife (darah). 














66 ХШ. 40.11, 12. “Devoid of law’ (édsira) is a later степдацо 
оп Мапи, IX. 18, where woman [in a verse just like this] are declared 
CUL cni таттаз (or Vedic texts). СҮ. my note on Manu, IX. 

the same in substance with ХШ. 1235-6 (Gautama, XVII 

1 15 Vasistha, V. i, ete). iS 

67 У. эз. 1 

e i 4 

ХИ, 321.59—n—dvayor—ekayogo—"stl. 
69 ХШ. 47.30 И. The rank of the sons here discussed lies 





ХШ. 4649, On illegitimate | 
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"The first or priestly wife of a priest, for example, is the only 
real wife, No matter if a man has previously married others; 
when the woman of the highest rank becomes wife, her rank 
reduces the others to a secondary position: ‘She is the more 
venerable; she alone bathes and adorns her husband; 
she alone may clean his teeth and oil him; she alone 
may fling the offerings with him; she alone may give 
him food end drink’ ( XIII. 47. 32-33 ). In the same way, а 
wife of the people-caste compared with one of the warrior- 
caste must slip iato the background (ibid., 40). 

The four wives, three wives, two wives, and one wife thus. 
allowed respectively to priest, warrior, man of people-caste, 
and slave are by some restricted, through dislike to 
admitting that the slave-woman can be a wife of any but a 
slave. The slave-woman is a wife only through lust or 
irregularity ; the third wife of a warrior would (according to 
the schedule) be a slave-woman, but she is not legally а 
wife. A man of the people-caste has one wife, the slave- 
woman would be a second, but she is not legally a wife. 
‘The slave has but one wife." Thus, if a priest really 
‘marries’ four wives, the sons of only two are his own, ‘like 
self’ ; for not only the sons of the slave-woman, but even 
that of the woman of people-caste (another indication of the 
nearness of these two), is ‘degraded’.** The logical conclu- 
sion, reducing the son of a woman of the реорје-саме when 
married to a man of the warrior-caste, is not crrried 
out: ‘A warrior's three wives bear him three sons, of which 
two are like his self; the third is degraded.’ It is added 
that a man of the people-caste has two wives (hare), 
and a true son, ‘like his self’, is born of each.”* 

















70 Ibid. 8—drst-ntarah smtà (Sadra); 51, 56. Ct. Manu, IX. 

71 XIII. 48.4: ‘in consequence of their sharing their mothers’ family’ 
ef. ibid. 15. 

72 ХШ. 48. 7, 8. A son of a man of the people-caste by a slave- 
woman is of the people-caste, says the commentator; cf. ibid., 49. 7-8. 
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These low-born wives were then really concubines, qy 
except in the people-caste. The fact that only the first 
married wife (when the others are taken in caste-order) 
may be wedded by the ceremonial points also to this. 
There is a plain contradiction, in both Epic and legal 
literature, in regard to the eligibility of a slave-woman 
as wife of a ‘twice-born’ man, which we may set against 
the legends that show us the sons of such offspring held 
in esteem, and we may conclude that the custom was 
not unusual, but with growing strictness of caste was 
censured, until such a ‘wife’ became virtually a mere 
concubine." * 

To supersede a woman by marrying a second wife 
(over-marrying’, as the Hindus call it) is allowed only 
when the first has failed in her duty, i.e. not borne a 
son, or been faithless, and the like. Divorce is allowed 
only in cases of especial provocation.'* We may hence 
conclude that a plurality of wives was admitted at first 
for kings, and afterwards extended to the ordinary 
subject. But the early priests appear to have had two 
or more equal wives. King and priest subsequently gave 
wp polygamy, but resorted to concubines in addition to 
the bigamy and trigamy permitted. No verbal distinction 
makes this clear, however; the women are all ‘wives’. 
The only women really forbidden the king by formal 
rule are prostitutes and priests’ daughters (XII, 90. 29-39) ; 
and a Nisadi woman is called a ‘wife’ even of a priest 




















73 ‘A slave-woman may be a wife [of one of the upper castes] 
first to satisfy lust; but others deny fl м b 






Yajhavalkya, L 56, as "the other men’. 


© 
74 Jolly (loc. cit, p. 443). alluding to Manu, IX. iehtly 
that the separation is rather һап (han а divorce, on 
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(1.29.3); as is also a slave-woman (11.21.5). The 
restriction is but a rule not enforced, like that which 
makes a nymph guror = gurutara (III. 46. 41). The heroes 
of the Epic have many women apiece, and each is paired 
with one real wife, so soon as Krsna is exclusively 
taken by the king. But the possession of many ‘wives’ is 
allowed as a natural right of men, and the distinction in 
the meaning of ‘wives’ must be assumed to be late. 
‘This passage sets polyandry against polygamy. ‘Polygam: 
it is said, ‘is not wrong; but it is a very great wrong in 
women to transgress against a former husband’ by a later 
marriage."® 

Polyandry seems to be an un-Aryan custom practised 
by or assumed for the chief heroes of the Epic, who, 
five in number, are represented as marrying one wile, 
much against the girl's father's wish. The wife, however, 
soon becomes the special wife of the king, and subse- 
quently, the polyandrous side appears scarcely noticeable ; 
although each brother is said to have had a son by 
her. It is a custom declared to be against all good 
age, but some mythical legends are cited in support 
of it, and the legal objection is refuted by the common 
retort, ‘Right is hard to distinguish’; but in adding, as 
the pleader does, ‘I follow the custom of the ancients," 
the advocate of polyandry goes too far, for it is as 
flatly said, "This custom was never practised by the 
ancients, 



































7$ The constant remarks on the jealosy of wives, the fact that the 
‘only ill а woman fears is sdpamaka, may be noted, as, e.g, in 1. 233.26 
(im ЗІ the usual advice—‘never trust a woman’) 

76 L 158. 36: cf. L 104. 35, where eka eva patih is the rule (‘from 
now on; and Ай. Br. Ш. 23. 47, 48—polygamy, 

77 СЕ L 19636: Karham--ckà bahünam syad=dharmaparnî na 
surikarahi; and 6; also ibid., 195.27—ekasya bahvyo vihitd mahisyal. . 
N=atkasyd bahavah ритзаћ Srayante parayah kvacir. "The next verse 
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The authority of legends manufactured for proof is 
scarcely worth quoting; but it is noticeable that in one 
of the instances cited, as in the case of the Epic heroes 
themselves, it is not polyandry that is in question, but 
phratriogamy, to coin a word expressing the true 
relation. The one woman marries brothers; it 
family-marriage. The first case cited is that of Ја 
Gautami: ‘She is said, in an old tale (furápa), to have 
had seven husbands." 

The second is that of a dryad (ràrkii) born of a saint, ‘and 
she married ten brothers, the Pracetasas.'* One of the 
law-books says that ‘the wife is given to the family’, but adds 
that ‘this is now forbidden’ : a statement, as it seems to me, 
indicating that polyandry was known, but not allowed ; and 
in the silence of other authorities we may assume it to have 
been un-Aryan.*? 

Zimmer thinks that polyandry is disproved for the Vedic 
age by the moral tone regarding adultery ; this seems to me 
а weak proof; but the negative evidence furnished by the 
Veda is strong enough to make us refuse to believe that such 








repeats that this is "opposed to the world and the Veda.’ See also 
ibid., 195, 29, and 196.8. But in 1 202. 8, ipsitai=ca gunah strittüme 
«ахуй bahubharirta. 

78 1. 196. 13 ff. In vs. 23, polyandry ix termed bahündmes 
ekapainita. "The legend of Draupadi's repeated wish is found in Т. 197, 
the last ten verses. Cf. 1. 104. 10, where two brothers have one wife. In 
1. 104.10, the wife of one brother objects to union with the second only. 
because she is enciente. [In L.S. 115 ff, Madhavi, daughter of king 
Yay becomes the wife of many persons consecutively.— D.C. S.].. 

79 The use made of the rule in Apastamba, II. 10.27.3, from which 
the above is taken, is for niyoga; the levirate law is declared inapplic- 

now. but was applicable of old, because kuldya hi stri pradiyata. 
ity-supadióanti, the woman is given not to the husband alone, but to 








his family, and therefore, if he fail to beget offspring, 
form a connubial relation with her for this purpose. 
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а custom was in vogue. As to the morality of polyandry, 
that depends on the number of women on hand. If the people 
is still an invading host, the number of men is far in excess of 
that of the women, and the morality implied by a formal 
marriage of several men to one woman is greater than where 
the woman is common to several men without formality. 
Some of our western camps would be morally improved by a 
little strict polyandry.*? 

The form of marriage is distinct from the kind of marriage: 
"The different methods or means of marriage are grouped by 
Epic and legal rule in certain divisions, but these are not 
marriage ceremonies, The latter scarcely differed much, and 

з described in the House-rules, we may say that there was 
but one form—as we should say, but one wedding ceremony. 
The characteristic of this form was, as explained in the 
developed ritual, a three-fold circumambulation of the fire, 
with an added inner ceremony of seven formal steps; 
suitable verses and significant gestures (such as pouring grain) 
and movements (such as mounting a stone) taking place at 
the same time. The ceremonial is generally alluded to in 
the Epic simply as the ‘rite of seven steps’; and the supposi- 
tion is natural that the long ritual, with its three 
circumambulations and the seven-step ceremony added is 
really but а later phase, in which a distinct ritual, at first 
differing from the ‘seven steps’ has at last embraced the 
latter, which was originally enough in itself to constitute a 
wedding ceremony. Something of the same prevalence of 
another popular view remaining in the Epic long after the 











80 There can be no doubt that polyandry was frequently practised 
in ancient times in India; the only question is, was it ever admitted 
among the Aryans? In some parts of India, a plurality of husbands 
is more common than of wives—even as many as seven. Here, 100 
we find that the joint husbands are always brothers (Reports of J. Davy 
ов the Kandyan country in 1821). It is also a Tibetan custom, 
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formal enunciation of the ritual remains in the ritual's 
directions how to elect a girl by getting her to select among 
certain clods of earth, and thus prognosticate her fitness for 
wifehood, over against the loose admonition of the Epic that 
she should have ‘good marks’.** 

Arbitrary rules and law are the following : not to marry 
a girl that does not love in return; not to marry if one’s 
elder brother remains unmarried ; not to marry a girl whose 
elder sister is unmarried ; not to marry without the father's 
consent (against marriage by robbery)—these rules of law 
are all violated in practice.** 








81 The Sütra-rules, with similar but not always identical ritual, are 
iven in Діка! Gr. Sûr. 1. 7: Goble. Gr. Süt., V. 1; Драматђа Gr. Si 
I. 4, 5, etc. The first notes, as a prefatory remark, that the ritu 
are very different in detail; the incorporation of the 'seven steps" 
shown, eg. in Apastamba. loc. cir. П. 4.17; Saikh. Gr. Sur, 1. 14.5; 
Paraskara Gr. Sit, 1. 8.1. The loose expression of the Epic is given 
im ПІ. 297.2%—sdprapadarh таптат (XIII. 51.35, and often). As the 
ritual embodies а pan-Aryan rite (for circumambulation of fire, 
stepping upon a stone, and other details, are shared by other Aryan 
People), we may perhaps see in the seven-step rite a foreign element 
Incorporated later into the Aryan community. The steps are strictly 
not round the fire, but to the north. According to rule, the pair take 
hands only when of equal caste: as otherwise a woman of warrior 
саме holds an arrow: of people-caste, a goad ; of slave-caste, the hem 
of the groom's garment. In practice, however, in the case of a king 
wedding a priests daughter, the expression ‘takes her by the hand and 
lives with her’ is indicative simply of an informal marriage—jagraha 
vidhivat pünáv-«wvása са raya (Sakuntalaya) saha in L 73.20; cf. 
dd. 475. A most interesting view of the pan-Aryan ritual is to be 
found in Die Hochzeitsbrauche der Емет, etc. (1888) by Schroeder. 
For India especially, cf. Haas (Ind. Stud., V. 321), who thinks that the 
seven steps are first of general character to solemnize any pact, аз of 
friendship between two men (so above), but regards this also as pan- 
‘Aryan. See above, on ХИЛ. 44.55. 

82 Cf. ХШ. 10622: and ХИ. 34.27: 3527 IF, for fasting to secure 
the girl's love; and the rule of not marrying before the elder brother. 
very venial sin, for after а time the pair live toge- 
first the younger brother expiates his sin by à penalty. 
И the elder was fallen from grace, this bar was raised, 
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The ordinary kinds of marriage, the means by which the 
girl is acquired, do not seem to differ much from those 
generally practised the world over. The lover asks the girl 
to marry him. Either she says she will and does so at once, 
or she is coy and says, ‘Ask my father." The father's consent 
is legally assumed as necessary even in the case of a goddess, 
In decency, the girl must be given to the lover by her 
guardia 

It was this means by which the girl was acquired that 
made to the Hindu legislator the difference in kinds of 
marriages. Either the lover paid for the girl with the 
customary yoke of oxen, or he ran away with her, or he was 
elected by her, etc. Purchase, robbery, and formal election 
are the Epic means of marriage, until the late scenes. already 
discussed, where, far from buying the girl, the suitor was 
rewarded by receiving a fortune with his wife. Of these 
kinds of marriage, the most popular in the Epic is the 
knightly election. This custom does not appear to be 
regarded as peculiar or on the decline; it is not looked 
upon as an ancient rite passing away, but as modern 
custom. Indeed, all the paraphernalia—the brilliant court, 
the invited kings, the gifts to the suitors and the martial 
contest—show a period devoted 48 pageants, and not a 
relic of an antique usage. 

Choosing a lover was of course a maid’s right from 
ancient times, but the technical self-choice or election in 
with all the knightly ceremony seems of recent 
growth. Besides the chief heroines, many others are 
incidentally referred to as having had an clection ; and the 
common expression used of a woman, ‘given in the election’, 
































83 Says a maiden in L 6375: viddhi тат kamydi sada pirrval- 
гапиватг says а nymph to her lover in L 17224—уйсазуа учага) 
ене к cone етан In HI. 2245, 

а goddess ‘cannot be married without varadandt риић. So L 81.26, 
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shows its frequency. The girl, as said above, is either 
virtually given before the so-called election, or makes her 
election and is then given.** 

The pseudo-election ceremony permits the girl to reject 
at the outset any unfavourable suitor.** In this pseudo- 
election there was no decision but that of the strength of 
the combatant. If, as in the case of Damayanti, she has 
a real election, the girl, after selecting from among the 
assembled suitors (whose names and ranks have previously 
been called aloud by the herald),'* advances and signifies 
her choice by grasping the hem of the successful suitor’s 
robe, and laying a wreath on his shoulder. After this 
ceremony is over, comes the wedding. The wedding-feast 
is very free, the bride pouring out liquor for the men and 
stimulating them to carouse, In some cases the defeated 
suitors remain and share the feast and the host's gifts.^" 

















BA Thus, in IIL 293. 33, а king says, "You choose a husband, and 
I will give him to you.” Cf. L 165. 7; TIL 12. 116; incidentally, Û 112. 
re ана duhitd); 1 95. 76 (капудт svayamvardlcs 
VIL 172. 38, etc. The man ‘elects’ as well as the woman, and 
often the girl's choosing is represented as a last resort, because no 
man has chosen her. 

85 Thus Krsnf refuses Karna the right of trying 10 win her in 
1 18s. пи. 

86 CK. kirtyamanesu ndmasu in 1. 102. 6; nirdisyamdnesu varesu În 
У. 120. 5. In the latest period, as in the election described by Bilhana, 
the points of the suitors are given by an old woman who accompanies 
the girl into the hall (Bühlers Vikramdnkadevacarita). Cf. Ш, $7. 
27-40. [The Raghuvaméa, VI. 20 mentions a pratihra-rakst as 
helping Indumati.—D.C.S.] 

87 From other tales. In L 184. 11, а divyo mahotsavah: in 1. 198. 

15-17, "after the wedding’, gifts are given to the warriors. The scers 
and astrologers receive gifts at the same time (IV, 72. 28—liquors 
drunk at a wedding). "Wedding and carouse’ go together if дуана may 
bear the interpretation of ‘invitation to carouse" given to it by the 
Petersburg Worterbuck in XML 63. 33 (dvühái—ca vivahaf=ca), 
Apropos of Priha's remark that Draupadi is ‘an alms’ and must bc 
divided by the brothers, cf. the tale in Т. 13. 29, where a priest begs” 
for a wife as bhiksd. See Ramayana, U, 66. 38—putra-bhikşar dehî, 














“give а son as alms’. US 
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The poet intends us to believe that the election is 
meant only for the warrior-caste ; but there occurs an 
episode which seems to show an equal participation by 
the priests. For, disguised as priests, the suitor and his 
brothers (in the case of Krsna’s election) enter the lists 
and fight. The appearance of armed priests docs not 
provoke opposition until the contest is decided in their 
favour. Then the rule is made that priests shall never 
again be allowed to enter an election. We have here at 
first the same matter-of-course acceptance of warrior 
priests as in the case of Krpa the son of the priest, who, 
being found an infant by a soldier (sendcara) was, on 
account of his nobility of appearance and his accompani- 
ment of bow and arrow, at once supposed to be the ‘son 
of a priest who knew the sence of arms' 

The other popular form of marriage is illust 
Arjuna's stealing of Subhadrà. He simply runs 
Subsequently the wedding takes place in a regular manner. 
‘This method is not among those condemned ; but it is not 
looked on with favour, except for the wai The six 
other methods are divided illogically, according as they are 
bad or for separate castes. Of these, the marriage by sale 
has already been discussed. The ‘eight marriages allowed by 
law’ are, according to the schedule, that of Brahman, the 
godly, the sages’, the creator's, the devils’, the Gandharvas’, 
the fiends’, and the demons’ (brahma, daiva, arya, prajapatya, 
Asura, gandharva, та аза, and рацаса). The legality is, according 



























88 CK. dvija dhanurved-dntaga in 1. 130. 16 (compare 19, Gauramo 
dhanurveda-paro="bhavat).. I is, however, of course said that 
"priests have no right in election; this is only for warriors’, and a 


` Revelation is given to prove 1—1, 189. 7 (adhiAdra, here and in ХИ. 


29725). Cf. ihid., 11 (law of excluding priests). The quoted ‘Revela- 
tions, (гине, im the Epic are often, as in the case of quoted Manu 
verses, merely lies strengthened by vague but grave authority. 
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to Manu (here quoted), in proportion to their priority on the 
A priest may be married by the first four ; a warrior, 
by the first six ; but kings may marry by the fiends’ rite 
the devils’ rite is for men of the people's caste and slaves. 
It is then said that three are legal and two are illegal, out 
of [the last] five of these; and the demons’ rite and the 
devi e are absolutely forbidden, while the fiends’ and 
the Gandharvas' rites are allowed for a warrior (cf. Manu, 
IIL, 22). The first two fit only a priest, for the marriage 
‘of Brahman’ and ‘the godly’ are simply gifts to priests, the 
first as а free gift, the second as a fee for sacrificial work. 
These women did not necessarily become wives, for in the 
word ‘marriage’ here we must understand in the broadest 
sense any means of connubial connection, and a marriage-rite 
is not meant. It was free to the priest to marry the girl so 
acquired or not, but the giving is not in itself a marriage. 
Six means of getting a woman are left. The first is the 
sages’, the inherited method, and із described as the 
purchase of a girl by a pair or two of oxen (see above). The 
creator's way is described as the giving of a girl with 
formal verbal ceremonies. The next is the devils', where 
the girl is sold for as much as the suitor can pay (this is 
for slaves and the people-caste). "The Gandharvas' method 
of union is free cohabitation without ceremony (the one 
recommended here) The two last are reprehended, and 
are only admitted because of the necessity of filling up the 
category with missing methods of sexual connection, the 
‘fiends’ method’ being to steal and violate a girl and the 
demon's to rape her when she is asleep or drunk. 

Another list, and Manu,** compared with this, show 
complete confusion ; moreover, the fourth in the new Epic 
list is displaced by the election, put last. I have elsewhere 























89 L 73, 8 Т; 102 (Т; Manu, Ш 27 ff. 
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| © pointed out the confusion in the ‘legality’ of these," and 











Feer, in the essay alluded to elsewhere (see above, p. 383, 
note 48), has tried by various substitutions to reconcile 
the discrepancies in the Epic. The same difficulty exists 
in the Manavic text, for here the svayarivarà (cf. раштеата) 
is recognized simply as the girl that elects her own 
husband (Manu, IX. 92.; but the ‘election’ is not on the 
formal list. It is especially urged in other parts of the 
Epic that the ‘fiends’? manner of securing a girl is proper 
for warriors.* 

Still another list (XIII. 44. 3 fT.) gives us the term Мага, 
or method peculiar to the warrior, as the one immediately 
after the one for the priests (brahma), and it is described as 
where a bride is given according to the custom of the 
family, and is differentiated from the rakyasa, with which, in 
the Sütras, this name scems identical. The three lawful 
forms are here the brakma, kjàtra, and gündharve, and the 
two unlawful ones are asura and pailàca-rákiesa. It will 
at once occur to the reader that prajapatya lentical 
with зрауатгата, with which it interchanges in the li 
above; and this is strengthened by the fact that, in 
another passage from the same book as the last quota- 
tion, we find йа, prajapatya, and ашта given as the 
three lawful forms (XIII. 19. 2), for the priestly, knightly, 
and mercantile castes, apparently. 













































90 In ‘Manu in the Mahdbhdrata’. 

91 In I. 219. 22, Krsna advises Arjuna to carry off his sister, although 
she was holding an election. In I. 102. 16, we read that warriors 
come to an election, but the knowing ones declare that “the best way 
is to carry the girl by force’. Yet the free love implied in the 
Gandharvas method is also recommended as “best for a warrior, and 
that by a priest (1. 73. 27). Аз to the purchase given as а form for 
the under castes, it is urged, as shown above, that the purchase 
must be in the form of a gift—a dana, not a vikraya (1. 102. 12); 

the drsa connection was originally for all what the dsura was later 
for the people-caste, a sale. 
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Of course prajapatya is a late name by analogy with gy 


brühma, which in turn was misunderstood as ‘Brahmans 
rite, though really ‘for the priests,” as Капа is ‘for the 
warrior. The difference may, however, have been merely 
im the verses recited. In the Sütras, we find at first six 
marriages mentioned, of which the first three are in agrec- 
ment with Manu; the fourth, fifth, and sixth are 
respectively the  gándharra, Куала, and тапша («àswra), 
according to Vasistha. To sum up, we have two peculiar 
methods of acquiring a girl open to a priest. He must 
mot steal or buy her, but may receive her as a gift or as 
а fee. There one method, called the sages’ method, 
where a girl is sold for a yoke of cattle. This last У 
the only method known to the Greeks, but is reprehend- 
ed, although acknowledged as an ancient custom, by 
the Hindu law-givers. There is one unceremonious 
connection, equivalent to a free-love union. There is 
опе method called especially the warri 
is stolen by force. The next method is to buy the girl 
for money.'* There remains the forbidden rape and 
the ceremonious prajapatya. As по real wife 
witheut a wedding, we may take this to be the 
explanation of allowed household conrection with women. 
Deducing the first two for priests, the third preserved, 
although disliked, as an ancient rule we have the 
connection recognized for concubines who had по 
wedding ceremony: one for the warriors, by force; one 
for the merchants, by wealth. Connection by free-love 
and by force might afterwards be ratified by a wedding, 
and the girl then becomes a wife. Thus (ХИП. 44. 24 ff), 
we find that a girl may be sold for connubial connection, 
and the man is not to blame if he has the wedding- 


























92 Мамућа, 1. 29 П. 
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3 те performed. Had the Epic election been an old 
| ceremony, we should doubtless find it in the earlier 
law-literature, nor find гтауатета (kept till late) merely 
as a girl that chooses*?—that is, not one given by her 
parents. Та the second list of the Epic, we find too 
that the election is used in a very free way, rather 
applicable to the man than to the woman: thus, iayain 
kanya varayamasa is used by the suitor.** It is well-nigh 
impossible to suppose that the knightly election common 
in the Epic could have been a usual ceremony in earlier 
times, or we should see traces of it in the earlier 
" literature; but here we find only that the girl chooses 
а husband; nothing of the great state and show of the 
Epic ceremony. It seems to me, therefore, that the 
identification of the Epic election as a later magnificent 
form of that method known to the law as one with a 
ceremony, and seemingly synonymous with it in our two 
earliest Epic lists, is well-nigh certain. Ag 
Epic election is common in the latest period 
for a very early опе, it must have existed at the time 
when the Greek observers described India, and been 
continuously before the people. The Greeks know nothing 
(of it, however; or are we to suppose that even historical 
sketches of the late kings (such as of Vikramiditya) 
would have described as historical elaborate election- 
scenes entirely unknown to that age ? 
On reviewing the Sütra literature on the subject of 


















93 Cf. Manu, IX. 90-92: Agni Purana, Ch. 226. 1 П. on betrothal, and 
Al—adandya sirî bhaved-—rájià varayamti pati svayam. Cf. Vigmu 
Purana, IIL 10. ‘The election is the common form in all late legends, 
® ûs in ibid, IV. 2. The girl is called self-given (svayarndatid) although 

she has nothing to say in the matter, as in the case of Arjunaki 

(Varüha Purana, 8. 9) 
| 94 1 102. 11, 14; but in 3—keanyûk . . . Susrdva ваћиа vravdnd val 

зупуат Pi Prthà ‘elected’ a husband because none "elected" her. 
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wifehood, we find much the same confusion as in the ¢ 
Epic. Several wives are implied, without limit ; again, 
а son born of a slave-woman is an outcast; а slave- 
woman is ‘for pleasure, not for duty’; yet ‘some’ permit 
а slave-woman to be the wife of a priest.** 

As to methods of obtaining a girl, only Gautama 
and Bodhayana add the prajapatya and paifaca; while 
Apastamba and Vasistha give the four usually given 
first (as above), with the fifth and sixth in Apastamba, ^ 
substituting азға and raksasa for the mümuja and kşûtra 
of Vasistha. These two, according to Bodhàyana, are a 
* and he gors on erroneously to claim gandharoa à 
for the people-caste, whereas it is evident that the gandharva 
is meant as а warrior-mode, and the азға as one for the 
people. Sale is condemned, Apastamba enjoining that 
‘the gift should be returned’. Aívalàyana's House-rules 
are as late as Gautama's and Bodbayana’s laws in 
recognizing all eight processes of acquisition. Most of the 
House-rules ignore these formal distinctions." * 

The rakşasa or Ájütra seems to be the earliest method 
recognized for warriors: that is, simple robbery, traits 
of the original form being still recognizable in the 
completed ritual. Then came the prajapatya, a civilized 4 
marriage for the same caste, alternating with the 
election, in Epic state and ceremonial. The prajapatya 
form is exclusively for priests and warriors in the earlier 
texts, and in the later substitution of woman's svayariara 
is probably practicable only to the latter. 

Pischel (Vedische Studien, p. 30) would show that the 
зоауайтата is mentioned in the Rgveda, and seeks to — 
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Gautama, XXVIIL 16; Водћауапа, 1. 8. 162 П IL 


IV. Apastamba, П. 5.11.17; 6.13.12; 
1. 30 fl; Bodbáyana, I. 11. 20. 1 f; 21. 2; Aévalàyana, I. 6. 
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disprove my assertion, as stated in the abstract of this 
essay given in the Society's Proceedings for October, 1886, 
that the зрауайшаға came from the prajapatya. 1 was speaking 
then, as now, not of the simple choice of a husband 
by a girl, but of the Epic ceremony known as seayamvara ; 
nor did I intend to take the trouble to prove that 
girls did not choose their husbands before the Epic era, 
but undertook to show the origin of the scenes such as 
are given on occasion of the marriage of Epic herocs— 
this being the technical ғрауайгаға, the only one under 
iscussion. I admit, however, that the abstract does not 
make clear that I was treating of this alone, though to 
prove that a simple choosing of a lover was known in 
early times would appear to be a work of supererogation. 
It is right to say that Feer's essay (quoted above) was 
the first to suggest the substitution of prajapatya for 
sdayahvara, although this essay was unknown to me when 
my paper was written. On tbe other hand, if Pischel 
means, as he seems to do, that the state угауайтата ія 
proved by his citations from the Rgveda, I think he is 
wrong. He shows that Sürya chose the Aívins as 
husbands, but not that this was a ceremony capable of 
comparison with the Epic seayahvera. In regard to the 
different kinds of marriage, it should be observed that the 
fiends’ (rákjesa) implies a kind of exogamy ; it is the theft 
of a girl from an outside family; while the perhaps 
equally old purch se (though it has been supposed by 
some, without much reason, that purchase is a recent rite) 
is the method of gaining a girl at home. Now between 
these stands what I call above a civilized form, the only 
form corresponding to a modern marriage on the whole 
legal list—that is, where the girl is neither raped, stolen, 
bought, nor given to a priest as a gift (slave) or fee, but 
where a lover, with the approbation of the father and 
with D blessing, is presented with the girl. This is the 
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prüjüpatya, so called, and the ‘gift of the girl’ here differs 
essentially from the honorary gift to a priest as a token 
of respect or as a fee. In the first two cases of priests" 
marriages, we have the girls’ regards left out of account 
she is a present, like any chattel, and the warrior is 
excluded from this ‘rite’. But the prajapatya, as Manu 
says, is legal for any caste; and he emphasizes this by 
giving several wrong opinions beside his own. Whether 
the seayaswara came from the prajapatya or not, it is evident 
that the method of going through with the necessary 
preliminaries of a wedding that corresponds in our legal 
t to the acquaintance and consent presupposed by the 
House-rules as having existed before the wedding ceremony 
is this method called prajapatya ; and, on the other hand, 
in our Epic election we have nothing but a peaceful exhi- 
bition, and consequent attainment of consent, preliminary 
also to wedding rite. There is, excepting prajapatya, no 
method on the list, which explains all possible means of 
acquisition, to tell us how a peaceful villager makes arrange- 
ments to get married ; but this term designates the ordinary 
vulgar method of village-life, equally old with sale. This, 
transferred to a brilliant romantic court, becomes the 
election of the Epic, in which there is no real strife or 
remnant of rob-marriage, as Pischel thinks, but a knightly 
entertainment, in which the fair lady selects her knight from 
the many that offer themselves ; or they hold a tournament 
and she is the prize of the winner: a court ceremonial 
and chivalric state characterizing the whole exhibition. 
Thence it is that she is sometimes called zirya-fulkà ; the 
price the lover pays is his bravery, as if a substitution of 
а feat of arms for a sale, In the rob-marriage of Bhisma 
(as proxy), the svayamvara is used both of the man's electing 
and in this technical sense of the woman. When the word 
means simply that a girl elects one suitor at cost of 
others, it is doubtless as old as love ; but when eens 
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what it implies in the Epic descriptions, it indicated a 
state of society as far removed from a period when brides 
were won by robbery as the state of the Augustine age 
from the Sabine rape. It indicates further, with its dowry 
instead of bride-sale, a period when it was no longer а 
privilege to the suitor to grant possession. of the 
girl, but an honour to the girl's family, for which, 
although the knights contended for her hand, her royal 
father was willing to pay handsomely. Furthermore, the 
fact that the stories of the Epic speak of elections proves 
very little in regard to the antiquity of the custom, for 
the long stories like that of Damayanti bear no trace 
of great antiquity, the simplicity of the latter’s st 
honouring of the old gods, etc, showing high art rather 
than natural simplicity, wherein many  incongruities 
indicate a later age than that pretended. Of these tales 
the gist is old, the form is late. The question of 
exogamy just raised does not seem to me to have been 
satisfactorily answered by Jolly in his essay. He regards 
the presence of the rape as a legitimate form of marriage 
on the legal list as proof that exogamy was regarded 
a duty in older times (p. 430). I cannot assent to 
this. It was a custom, a privilege, but not a duty. 
There is no proof that exogamy was ever (as elsewhere) 
a required means of marriage. 

"The chief duty of the husband toward the wife is 
to keep her pleased and amused, that she may be a 
cheerful "lamp in the house’; for ‘without a wife the 
house is empty’, or is ‘like a dreary forest’. The estimation 
of the wife may be known by a few more such remarks, 
which may as well be grouped together: ‘a man's highest 
good is a wife’; ‘there із no medicine equal to a wife, no 
friend like a wife, no refuge like a wife’; ‘one’s self 
resides in the son, one's wife is a friend given by God' 
зету are those that have wives, the highest good 
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‘reverend are women, sacred lamps in the house ; wives are 
the joy of a house, and should therefore be guarded well’. 

I have given above some platitudes of misogynistic 
character, and pointed out that all glory was for woman 
as wife, when on the other side equal extravagance reigns. 
But these citations must suffice for such a ћете The 
wife was to the Hindu not only flesh of his flesh, but soul 
of his soul. In bearing a son she bore her husband, and 
is therefore called dhatri and janani, because she has 
incorporated and borne anew the husband’s self, and has, 
therefore, become identical with ме" Matrimonial 
relations being freely discussed, as indicated above on 
maithuna, we find the general rule laid down that a 
husband must be regarded as guilty who does not please 
his wife in this regard. ‘To leave a woman full of love 
is blamed’; ‘the same as one that commits abortion is he 
that fails to have marital connection with a love-filled 
wife, when secretly besought’. 


















97 They are from У. 33. 88; XII. 144. 5 ff.: ihi 
Ш. 61. 29-30; 31372: 1. 74. 42-48; IV. 217; V. 38. 
IX. 26—striyah sriyah) 

98 Another derivation from the same passage, XII. 267. 32M., is 
amba апџдтат vardhanár. In ibid. 3$, we find it stated that maid 
fandti yad=gotrarh mãıã јапаи yasya sah | mdtur= bharana-mátrena 
pritih anehah pituh prajéh—as if the mother-alone could tell the family 
and father. With Ай. Br, УШ. 13 fL, on јауа, cf. ‘the wife is Муй 
because her husband is born (jáyate) in her; the wife's wifeship is in 
‘this, that the husband is born of her; the wife is half of the man, 
the root of his heaven’ (IV. 21. 40 f.; 74.37 fl). 

99 1 97, 5: 83.34, This demand on a man is to be honoured when 
made by any woman. In ХШ. 143.39, the ‘village custom’ is opposed 





7. 31; 343.1 
(ef. Manu, 











Apoll. Argon. B. 1010 fL, describing the land 
children and the men groan_and tie up their 
саге for them’. 
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It is no woman-worship, however, but, if properly 
alyzed, man-worship, that prompts this honour to woman, 
©. to wife. For the incarnate husband that makes 
the wife glorious. And if we turn to the other side, we 
see this more plainly. The husband is the protector ; he 
the woman's god. Here and hereafter he is the woman's 
sole hope and possession. ‘In the next world a woman 
sole possession is her husband; he is her chief ornament j 
she has no divinity equal to a husband ; he is her highest 
divinity; there is по refuge, по joy, no protector like*a 
husband.'*°° In accord with this, most of the laud of 
women is transferable to the husband : "When the husband 
is pleased, the divinities are pleased, etc. (XII. 145. 3). 
The song of the daughter of the king of Videha sa 
‘A woman has no sacrificial rite, no religious feast or fast ; 
the wife obtains heaven solely by obedience to her 
husband.'*°* 

Sumana is instructed by Candili as to the conduct of 
good women: ‘the wife should not wear ascetic garments 
of red or of bask, nor go with her head shorn ; she must 
give pleasant words without harshness ; she must carefully 
and continually cultivate divinities, manes, and priests j 
she must not act in a mischievous manner, nor stand in 
secret place, not talk too much; she must in all things 
seek to please her husband’, etc. Again we find, “The sum 
of a wife's duty is to be obedient and restrained ; to cat 
what is left ; attend to the fire, the houschold, and guest 
her husband is her refuge and her god ; the wife must do ак 
the husband bids, whether right or wrong, whether he be 
poor, sick, or on the side of the (public) enemy’, etc.*^* 













































100 1. 104. 30; 233. 26; Ш. 68. 19; 234-2; ХП. 1454; 1487 П, 
101 ХИТ. 46.12, followed agam by Manu, IX. 3 and 26. Cf. 146 





Many, IX, 3 like Manu, IX. 26. 

102 XIII, 1231 ff; (kásáya-vasamd walhalafhárini); ХИП. 14646, 

SS ft. |, wife and children must, however, obey the parents 
- 
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Women have, however, the right of sharing a penance — 
with’ their husbands when, аз in I. 119. 41, the husband 
goes to the wood to do penance ‘accompanied by the 
wife’. Disobedience is censured ; but husband-murder is 
without expiation ; punishment of the husband for lying is 
recommended by ‘some’; but it is not said who inflicts it: 
probably said of the king.*° The prohibition against 
witchcraft is meant in the same way as the rules above. 
Such power would relax the woman's dependence, and 
t the rule shutting women out for the Vedic texts. 
dic texts and roots’ go together in these injunctions, 
we may perhaps imagine that woman's fondness for 
dealing with magical and harmful rites helped to 
exclude her altogether. The man that has a wife 
addicted to Vedic texts and roots, it is said, ‘would 
be as afraid of her as of a snake that had got into 
the house’. This remark is made by Draupadi, who hı 
just been asked why the Pandus are so fond of ће 
‘Ts it vows and penance both, or texts or magic herbs, 
force of wit or force of roots, or sickness caused by 
muttering prayers? Draupadi replies as above, adding 
that magic is to be applied against enemies alone, not 
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and do the latter's bidding, whether right or wrong (IM. 214.18 iL 
In respect of eating with or after the husband, the Sütras make a 
geographical distinction : Vasistha, XII 31 (forbidden); Bodhfyans, 
I. 1. 2. 2 1. (a southern custom). Hut when guests are present, thc 
wife always eats after them, as Draupadi does in Ш. $0.10. СҮ also 
1. 158. 22 f, and ibid, 3-4, "wife, son, and daughter exist only for 
the man's sake ete. The Satras say that protected and pregnant 
women are, however, to eat first (Gautama, V. 25; Apastamba, IL. 
24. 11-13; cf. Manu, Ш. 114-16) 2 

103 П, 64. 3. In respect of lying, ‘Some think a wife, a husband, 
а priest, and a pupil should be punished for that sin; but some [xa 
mo [to this rule)’ (ХШ. 44. 21-22). Cf. Хи. 121. 60: 
C рш wife, and angiest—these must not go unpunished by 

‘King’. 7 
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as love philters; a good wife avoids egotism and wrath, 
waits on her lord, etc. (much as above), and so wins 
his love; she does not joke and mock; she receives him 
gladly with a seat, water, and kind words when he 
returns from the field, etc.*?* 

Women are all guarded in the later Epic, but especially 
wives. To guard them is to guard one's self from 
jealousy; they are not to be trusted, even if good ; 'even 
a mother of sons does not reflect on duty' ; some, it is 
said, honour the father, some the mother ; but wives should 
obey mother, father, and husband ; ‘I can find no other 
laws so hard as the terrible laws for women',*^* 

We find a general rule that women are not to be 
executed. (e. g., III. 206. 46, often repeated), yet the ‘terrible 
law for women' enjoins to the latest period that an 
adulteress shall be slain in a much worse manner than that 
implied by simple vadha or execution. Death was inflicted 
as ‘simple’ or as ‘variegated’ in the Hindu code, and the 
latter, death by torture, was the one selected for false 
wives. They exposed her in a public place and had her 
devoured by dogs. But others prefer to have her mounted 
naked on a donkey and driven through the village. The 
Ерїс is freer than the Sütras which have in mind the 
regulation that women are not to be killed, and lay 














104 Ш. 233. 13 (mantras are for enemies, magic for them or for 
cattle-discases : ‘I know the bull smelling whose urine the barren 
cow bears calves’ (IV. 10.14, etc.). The muilapracdra here inveighed 
"against points to an extended practice; it is spoken of a» the samdeara 
of bad women (loc. eit, 7 1). Parivratütva is the name given to the 
perfect fidelity of women whose husbands are gods to them (XII. 
360.10, etc). 2 3 

105 The first quotations аге in HL 12. 68 (with thé pun on jaya), 
1. 233,31, and ХШ. 104. 138, the last in Ш. 205. 5, 17. 8. In 
ibid. 206. 20-30, even a priestly guest is forsaken by a woman that 


à ‘she may attend to her husband, saying, "Please excuse me, seer, but 
"Ру. 
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husband is my greatest divinity’, *—7 
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greater stress on the caste-order involved, and give optional 
Punishments, such as the above of riding a donkey, or of 
sleeping for a year in a pit filled with cow-dung. The 
general Epic rule is that the seducer gets the greater 
penalty: the wife receives one-third the penalty imposed 
on one that slays a priest: a cattle-fine, or fasting with 
ascetic rules, being meant.*^* 

But without caste or Curw-restrictions, we also find 
the rule that a guarded wife who has committed 
adultery should be eaten by dogs, while, as in the 
law-books, the man is tied upon an iron couch and 
roasted. In the case of adultery with the Guru's wife, 
the stress of punishment is the man's; he is also roasted. 
He is subsequently reborn as a wolf; or according to 
Manu, as a jackal. 
















106 ХИ. 165. 42 П. In ibid. 53, twelve years’ penance is allotted 
; but probably payment of cattle i» meant there; 
Хела, “the rest; ће. two-thirds of the fine, is the seducer's penalty. 
107 Caste order is not given in our text as a factor. Cf. XII. 165. 
63 П. (Manu, XL 177). Sce khddayet (Manu, УШ. 371), khadayer 
(Gautama, XXII, 15), and ivabhis=téme=ardayet затићане hahu- 
vistare (loc. єй). АП the original harshness is preserved in the Agni 
Purdua, 226. 42—bhariérah laighayed=yd tám ivabhih sarghütayet. 
striyam: and in ibid, 257.65, the murderess is killed by drowning, 
For the other citations, cf. ХИ. 165. 49 with the alternative of Manu, 
XL 104-105 following: also ХШ. 141.26 fL: 104. 21. In ХИ. 122. 9, 
we learn that rapas alone frees from this, old and new mixed together, 
In ХИ. 35. 20-25, the adulterer or ‘robber of wives’ does penance 
for a year. СЕ also ХИТ 2361 ft. (prayokir), and ihid, 133, 
‘murder, theft, and adultery’, the three sins of the body. АП members 
of the Guru's family being venerable (I. 77.78), it may be that 
an carly distinction arose between simple adultery and that with the 
teacher's wifescspccially as the youth lived with the teacher. But | 
apparently the older general law was that an aduleress should be 
eaten by dogs and the man burned. The Sütras 

should be castrated, 







Penance 
32; Apastamba, І. 9. 277 10-11). А disti 
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The Hesiodic and Мапамс metaphor of a wife as a 
field, and the whole levirate doctrine hanging on this 
metaphor, is well known to the Epic. The wife is a 
‘pure field’, and ‘on the husband's field shall he raise 
fair offspring’. A curse falls on sonless women, and the 
sonless husband goes to hell, Hence levirate marriages. We 
find also that adopted daughters are like own daughters 
in the matter of marriage: the second method of raising 
a fictitious son, illustrated by Arjuna at Manipura.*?* 





in Manu, between women guarded and unguarded; but there is no 
Aryan limits here (Gautama, ХП. 2; Драмата, П, 10. 26. 20; 

Manu, УШ. 374), except in the case of Aryan woman and slave 
(Apastamba, П. 10. 27.9). Outcasting is the penalty for adultery 
with female relatives and the Guru's wife in Gautama, XXI. 1 
Vasistha, L 20, etc. The roasting, casting, etc, are here limited to 
offence with the Guru's wife, though denied by some (Gautama, 8 ff., 
“father only); Vasistha XX. 13; Apastamba, L 9.25 12; 1. 10, 28, 
15-16 (Harita opposed). So killing by dogs is reserved here for the 
Aryan woman's adultery with a man of low caste (Gautama, XXIII. 
14-15; Vasistha, ХХІ. 1; Manu, ХШ. 371-72, саме implied). 

108 Cf. Ayerrah punyam (1. 74.52); тушклаћ (1. 10517—4ће man, 
mot the woman, is here ‘commissioned’); curse on barren women (XII, 
127.13: ef. ibid, 129.1 Т). The sons of all sort are given in the late 
passage (ХИП. 48. 49 = Manu, IX. 160; X. 10, etc); the daughter, in 
XI, 4924: cf. ibid, 12. It is said that commission is lawful al a 
woman's command, or with the Guru's wife. I may add the converse 
f this rule on the man, that the women, except at natural seasons, із 
for once зуагалигӣ. But the levirate is forced upon her by her obedience 
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iv 
Woman's РЕОРЕКТУ 


The simplest rule is given thus: ‘Three people have 
no property—a slave, a son, and a woman.’?°* From 
this to the statement in the pseudo-Epic that the amount 
of inheritance which a woman may claim is ‘three 
thousand’ is a long step. This later view holds in brief 
the following position: the daughter inherits in default 
of sons; the son of the daughter (dauhitra) may also 
inherit ; the woman takes the gifts given at marriage as 
her own property; the wife, with the above limitations, 
is the legal owner of what her husband may leave to 
her; the wife may make free use of what her husband 
has given to her; it is ‘the fruit of enjoyment’; but she 
may not touch her husband's property; at the wife's 
death, her daughter of highest caste inherits what the 
mother has got from her father; the 
confiscate the property of women left unprotected. 

As it is evident that these provisions for women's 
property are mere legal verses incorporated into the 
pseudo-Epic, we must revert to the ‘no-property’ rule as 
the law of the earlier poem. In point of fact, however, 
we have no property of women discussed in the tale 
except incidentally, as affected by the disposition of the 
wife lost as a stake in gambling, which scene alone 




















109 V. 33.64; 1. 8222: П. 71.1: all like Manu, УШ. 416. 
10 CI. ХШ. 4510 Manu, IX. 130 W; ibid, 462- Manu, TI. 


54; dbÍd2—57-V-25; cf. Manu IX. 198-200 (Manws nirhdra is here — 


араћата—пс=араћатат мтуаћ кигушћу; im 23—trisahasra-paro dàyah 
типу суо dhanasya val | bharira tac=ca dhanarh Фанат yatharhariy 
bhokum-—arhati || The last quotation is in XII 61.25. For pensioned 
widows, see Journ. Am, OF^Soc, Vol. ХИП, 1888, p. 107. ~ 
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4+ shows that the woman herself and her nominal possessions 
were her lord's, to do with as he pleased.*** 

Divorce was scarcely necessary, unless we extend the 
meaning of the word. If a woman sinned lightly, she 
could be ‘overmarried’—that is, superseded; but her 
wedding connection was mot annulled. It is formally 
stated that one should not separate from his wife.** 

On the treatment of the wife, two tales may show 
the practical teaching. The second is absurd, but worth 
reading. 

"There came a guest to a poor man's cottage ; he was 
. very hungry. They gave him food, and he ate it all 

and was hungry. Then the houscholder, knowing the 

guest-law, gave the stranger his own share. But he ate 
it and was hungry. Then the wife would give her share 
also; but the householder broke the guest-law, saying : 

“Nay; thou art wearied and hungry; eat, wife, for the 

beasts and insects protect their wives; thou also shalt 

mor suffer" (XIV. 90. 38 (T). 'Jamadagni was a priest 
who used to amuse himself by shooting arrows; his wife 
ran after them and picked them up. Once she remained 

a long time. When she returned, he demanded why she 
j Bad been so long collecting the arrows. She answered, 

“The sun was very hot; my bead burned, my feet were 

tired," Then he said, “Did the sun dare? I will shoot 




















112 ХИ. 27027—па ратућ vihareta пант. The commentator (sce 
| Manu, IX. 46, 80-81, 83) compares Apastamba, П. 5.11.12-14 (Vasistha, 
+ хш. 49; уха. 9-10), saying that vibhajera is meant. 
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the sun." Therefore he shot at the sun, but could not 
hit it, on account of its speed. But he knew that at 
noon the sun stands still one half a wink; and he said, 
“In that wink I shall hit it." But the sun became frigh- 
tened, and said, “Do not shoot me, 1 am useful to 
thee; I bring the clouds «and rain and fruit." Then 
Jamadagni decided not to shoot. But he said, “Show 
me how I may protect my wife when she runs about 
collecting arrows.” The sun said, “Make a shade and 
hold it up; make leather covers and put them on her 
feet." Thus Jamadagni invented umbrellas and sandals, 
and his wife ran after arrows without harm’ (ХИЛ. 
95. 2 ff.). 

Another tale makes the world, depopulated by warriors, 
grow again by virtue of marriages between priests and 
women of the warrior-caste. The period was one of great 
felicity, as the inhabitants in this second creation were 
devoid of lust, and even the animals were virtuous, opposed 
to the unbridled sin of the earlier era. The story may be 
nothing but a moral on the good influence of priests! ^* 











v 
Tur Мотнак 


Little as we see of women in this light, we cannot but 
admire the attitude held by the heroes toward Prthà, or 


113 1 64.5. The story is often repeated. Cf. I. 1045: 1223 I; 
ХІТ. 22850 ff In XII 20740, the Kali age first secs marriage. The 
later cc-uem of wiféhood in the period of childemarriage is well 
Mlustrated by the tale of Dharmavy&dha, whose daughter їз given 
away to а young man, and is obedient to him and to his sister, till the 
later says something disagreeable about her father, on which she run» 
home crying to her papa (Yardla Purana, Ж). The same Purina uses 


vivüha-sámagrir Ануй ıs “preparing for the wedding (224Q. 7 
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in fact any scene where the mother occurs,!** She is holy, 
aS^the father is; the children must obey her as they obey 
J him. She is to be guarded by her son, and protected by 
him when her husband is dead. ‘More elevated than 
heaven is the father; more venerable than earth, the 
mother.’ She is again said to be most venerable of all 
persons. 
Whether father or mother deserve more respect is the 
only question allowed on this point. Woman as mothers 
are identified with the earth, as man is with the creator. 
So it is said in one place that the mother surpasses the 
father; in another, that the father is better than the 
mother.''" The eldest sister is regarded as a mother, and 
зо too the brother's wife, if one has been nursed by her. 
This corresponds to the fatherly position occupied by the 
eldest brother.!*' The mother's curse is, it is said, one 
for which there is no antidote, although all other curses 
may be averted (1. 37. 4)," 




















114 Рића, Gandhari, and the other mothers of the Epic are looked 
upon with the greatest veneration. A passing touch shows this on the 
wedding-night of the Pandus We find the new-made bride sleeping 
at the fect of the heroes; their mother, before them (puraxtdt), at their 
head (1. 192.9). 

TIS IL 293135; V. 3374; L 10532: ХИ. 6517: Ш. 313. 60 (mara 
ururara); Y. 196.16; ХИ. 108.3 1L: ХИЛ 104.145. 1n the two last, the 
mother's will is law, although it be wrong or hard. Cf. Tui. Up. 1. 
Ту mother shall be to thee as а god’ Sce also Gautama, M. 51; 
Vanistha, ХШ. 48: Apastamba. 1. 10289, etc. 

116 XH. 108.17, 24, and ХИП. 10515 (—Manu, HL 145); ef. (hid, 
106.65; ХИ. 190.15; 10825: 2972. ‘The mother and father are each 
"lord об their children’ by I. 105.32. 

117 XII. 10519-20 (уена таузата  bhagini): sisters without 
children live in their brothers’ house (V. 33.70). - 

MIB. Edward Thomas, in his essay "On the Position of Women in the 

„ Fast in Olden Time”, not imparting much of value for India, would 
prove а metronymic custom of naming children. As shown elsewhere 
_ Ооит. Am. Or. Sec Vol. XII. 1888, p. 105), this is only partially 
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vi 
—* 


THe Winow 


As seen above, the son protects his widowed mother. 
Among those with whom one should not engage in business 
are sons, brothers, a widow, and a son-in-law (V. 37. 30). 
The self-immolation of Madri, although she is described as 
‘resolved on heaven’ (I. 126. 30), is merely that of a favourite 
queen. Nothing would indicate that a common woman, 
ог а woman of the priestly caste, ought to die on her husband's 
pyre. I showed above that this custom probably 
originated royalty, and was in the beginning confined 
to one wife.'*? The emphasis with which the ideal time 
of old is referred to as one ‘when there were no widows’ 
(I. 109. 11) would imply an undue number at the time of 
the writer. So, too, the remark that ‘all men run after a 
widow" shows the widows as a frequent and disturbing 
element in society.» 

In barmony with its general character, the Epic both 
knows and ignores Suttee.*** We must undoubtedly 
make geographical distinctions, as well as those of time. 
Burnell says that the custom is more common in the 
Gujarati records than in the south, where they are ‘only 
to be found in the Telugu-Canarese country’. He says, 























119 In the drama, the sari of a Bráhmana woman is expressly said 
to be а sin (Mrechakatika, Act X). In the ordinary burial of ХИ. 
298.38, the Epic knows nothing of this practice; the support of widows 
is implied—sbid,, 228.40. 

120 Jolly thinks that the practice began with ‘the lower castes’, but 
adds as ion "the warrior-caste" (loc. eit, p. 448). 

121 "Аса run after a woman who has lost her husband, as birds 
Tun after food let fall on the ground’ (1. 158.12). It is added that she 
should die before or with her husband. ~ 

122 Sce Journ. Am. Or. Soe, Vol. ХИЛ, 1888, рр. 172 11, and I, 7446 
—тиат Баға südiey -anugocchar, the general тык 
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‘the custom has never been common in Southern India’ 
(Palaeog., p. 78, 120). 

In Epic law, a second husband is forbidden, whether 
the first husband be dead or alive.*** The Epic story 
ignores such a rule. Damayanti as a grass-widow finally 
seeks refuge in a neighboring kingdom, and serves the 
queen's daughter, on condition that she shall not have 
to eat leavings or wash feet or speak to men; if a 
man desire to marry her, he shall be fined and then 
slain. In the same way Krsna, in the late fourth 
book, becomes the companion of the wife of Vi 
exactly the same conditions, as a sairindhri or maid. 

Except in the case of a satî, women refrain from 
suicide, although they generally threaten to kill them- 




















123 І might add in connection with this suicide of the woman that 
the Saiva faith demands the same of the man in the Purápic period: 
agnih pravisate yas tu rudralokarh sa gacchati (Vayu Purdna, 1. 21.66). 
So Kalanos? The Epic condemns the drmahd, male suicide (1. 179.20) 
so also the law (Apastamba, L 10.28.17; Vasistha, XXII, 14 ff; 
Gautama, XIV. 12; Manu, V. 89); so Pur&nic law in general (Agni 
Purána, 157.32); drama—Utiarardmacarita, Act IV; Муссћаканка, Act 1. 

124 I. 104.34-37. The law ‘from now оп” is thus given by Dirgha- 
Хата», with the addition that the woman's property, however rich she 
may be, would only cause her to become vrthdbhogd, or an unlawful 
‘enjoyer (commentary says purityoga). A second husband is recognized 
in law, e, Vasistha, XVII. 19, 20; Manu, IX. 175; but with disapproval. 
Even the virtuous Damayanti pretends to marry again, implying the 
nage. 

125 Ш. 65.68; IV. 9.32.36. A set term is appointed by the law 
for a grass-widow to wait for her husbam return, three, six, twelve, 
etc, years being specified (Gautama, ХУШ. 15 ff; Manu, IX. 76; 
‘Vusistha, ХУП. 75 fi—five years). In Prtbà's position we have a 
glimpse of the extraordinary morality allowed in a woman, provided 
she be a childless Cf. the definition іп L 123.77—n —átgí —catur- 
hah prasayam—dpatsv—api — vadanty-—uta|aroh о param _ svairini 
ayddesbandhaki райсате bhaver|| The line seems drawn at four legi- 
“timate children got by other than the husband: after that the woman 
is reprehensible, This is given as a proverb, and not only in application 
to Рива. * 
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selves when disappointed. They mention, as means of 
executing their threats, hanging, fire, water, and poi 
—but they always continue to Нуе.) ** 

Queens are as independent rulers comparable with 
slaves in like capacity; alluded to, but. disparagingly, as 
rulers very undesirable : ‘When a woman is the ruler, men 
sink like stone-boats' (Journ Am. Or. Soc, Vol. XIII, 1888, 
p.136, note). Women’s kingdoms scem far off and foreign, 
and are grouped as such: ‘the barbarians, the Chinese, 
and those that live in a woman's kingdom’ (III. 51. 25). 

Women-warriors are as unfamiliar as independent 
queens. Only Drupada's boy-girl upholds a legend which, 
ifit means anything, means that a child was, though 
female, brought up as a boy, and became a warrior. 
‘The figure of this warrior seems too intimately connected 
with many scenes to allow us to suppose that it was invented 
as an excuse for Arjuna. The child ‘was born a girl and 
became a boy,’ for its parents proclaimed it аз a son. 
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126 Cf. Damayanti and Uttara in Ш. 56. 5; XIV. 69.9. The men are 
as extravagunt: cf. Ш. 76, with ‘the sword’ added 
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